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BRIGHT YOUNG typing student once asked if it 
A wouldn’t be better for all concerned if there 
were only one make of typewriter. 

His theory was that the best, the most efficient 
typewriter be selected (he mentioned the Royal) — 
and that all typewriter plants produce that ma- 
chine only. That way, he figured, all machines 
would be the best obtainable, and typists could 


switch more easily from one to another. 


We replied that we thought that would be the 
worst thing that could happen. We pointed out 
that American typewriters are the best in the world 
largely because of the stiff competition one gives 
another .. . which keeps Royal, for instance, on 
its toes, constantly, improving our machines, eager 
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Why is there more than one make 
of typewriter? 


for new ideas and ways of bettering our product. 

We thanked him for the compliment, however, 
and pointed out that the Royal is already favored 
over all other makes in more than 20,000 American 
schools where typing is taught. 

And we thanked him for the opportunity or in- @ 
teresting theory afforded us of delivering this little 
essay on the advantages of the American system of 
free enterprise, as illustrated by our industry. 
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LIQUID OR GELATIN TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from $3.95; 
every school and teacher can have Ditto 
benefits. Illustrated: Self-feeding Ditto D-5 
liquid duplicator for paper up to 9” by 14”. 
Prints anything typed, written or drawn, 1 
to 4 colors at once, 50 to 75 copies per 
minute. 300 copies from each original. Be- 
cause Ditto leads, Ditto offers both gelatin and 
liquid type duplicators. 


DITTO 


FREE! DITTO TEXTS 
Supplement Your Present Methods 


These self-explanatory Ditto Texts 
cover both Ditto machine usage and 
Ditto methods application. Use the 
coupon—train them to get jobs and 
go places in business! 





workers—a glut on the market. 
Prepare students for leadership! Give 


them the EXTRA that employers want 


Routine instruction produces routine 





... give them training in the mistake- 


proof Ditto business routines! That’s 


an inspiration to students, an avenue to 


success for them—and a very good 


reason why an employer should hire 


them above others who haven’t got the 


Ditto PLUS training! 





DITTO, Inc., 2242 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 


( ) Se 


nd me “Copies, Their Place in Business.” 


( ) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


My Name 
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ELECTROMATIC 
the typewrti ter 


Eleven new world’s records were made 
on the IBM Electromatic Typewriter 
during the recent Commercial Schools 
Contest in Chicago. 

The reasons behind this remarkable 
showing are three in number:—the 
feather-light touch, the electric carriage 
return, and the slight key depression 
(only 1/8th of an inch). Electromatic 
operators actually save tons of typ- 
ing effort and miles of arm and finger 


travel. 









of Champions 


The beautiful print work of this ma- 
chine is at once apparent. Electric 
power supplies each type character with 
the exact amount of impact for ideal 
printing. Also, the Electromatic will 
type as many as 20 distinct carbon 
copies simultaneously, with the same 
feather-light touch. 

Bring the advantages of this machine 
to your students, and to your school 
administration. Complete, illustrated 


literature on request. 
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The shortage of Ediphone-trained secretaries is acute in Washington. 


‘ “Government, private and professional offices here are operating at 

top speed” explains Mrs. Beaver, ‘““Ediphone training fits our students 
for immediate usefulness in the huge Defense Program. Much of this 

school’s enviable placement record is owed to the course, ‘Ediphone 
Voice Writing and Integrated Studies’*.” 


.. . For full information about “the complete course,’ and sample 
pages simply write Dept. J10, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, New Jersey or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay St., Toronto. 


EDISON 


| VOICEWRITER 
| Ediphone 


| Defense worker Jeanne 
; Patterson — who, like 
many other graduates of 
the Washington School 
; for Secretaries, is doing 
4 her bit in the Nation's 
Capital. 


“(Published by South-Western Publishing Co.) 
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of Sight-Slaves? 


MERICAN school systems have been spending 

millions of dollars annually for school doctors and 
nurses, for special lighting and sight-saving classes, for 
textbooks printed to meet sight-protecting visibility 
standards. 


Yet recent studies indicate that 20% of school-age 
children have defective vision and 40% of college stu- 
dents have measurable eye defects. Far too high a 
per cent of the men rejected for military service have 
poor vision as a contributing factor. 

Isn’t it time to make sure the duplicated materials 
used in your classrooms meet accepted standards of 
visibility? Isn’t it time to minimize the strain and 
effort of reading of poor duplication? 


Scientific tests with the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility 
Meter have shown that standard quality copies pro- 
duced on the Mimeograph duplicator had a visibility 
rating 30% greater than sub-standard copies—a differ- 
ence in visibility equivalent to that between the stand- 
ard textbook type and the type commonly used for 
footnotes. 


You can help relieve the classroom burden on sight 
... help reduce the piling up of fatigue on young eyes 
—with Mimeograph equipment and supplies. At the 
same time, your school also gets the savings this eco- 
nomical equipment offers. The Mimeograph repre- 
sentative in your community can give you full details. 
Call him—or write direct to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 





Scientists tell us our eyes were evolved primarily for distant vision, 
for seeing faraway objects outdoors in daylight. Within the last few 
‘ hundred years, however, civilization has moved us indoors and im- 
posed prolonged, critical tasks of near-vision on our eyes. Whether 
or not we have eye defects, we are all slaves to near-vision tasks — 
sight-slaves. 
€ * « 


FREE ] The Visibility Yardstick lets you judge your own dupli- 
# cated classroom materials for yourself. See if they 
come up to accepted visibility standards for 

textbooks. Send the coupon today for your €> 
free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. i 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 









A. B. Dick Company, Dept. D-1041 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 









. : ; e 7 Visibility NAME 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. L | Sandbes: y _— 


Patent Office. 
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& The All-Purpose Dupli- 
cator for Schools CITY f STATE. 
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ow many WORDS does it take 
to build a hattlestip ? 


Tons of blueprints, estimates, specifications, e = 


letters and memoranda . . . literally billions of 
words are needed before a ship slides down the 
ways. Today, more than ever, those words are 
spoken to Dictaphone. Today, more than 
ever, there’s a scarcity of girls trained in the 
Dictaphone method. 








TRAIN YOUR STUDENTS T0 
FILL TODAY'S IMPORTANT 
SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 


@ After students have graduated, re- ‘ j , 

% fis 
sponsible secretarial positions are wait- Scaate 
she: waste 

° bots waste 

taphone Certificate of Proficiency. Busy f i 

executives know that any girl trained busin 
Mm  exain 

. : ; . ; cient. 

Course is well-prepared to step in and 2 WA: co 
¢ Be be « ‘) 5 

: years 

Se sik ree % ‘manii 
ing in his organization. Y our school thus ‘tas, 7 

makes vital contributions to America’s ‘ just | 

) “const: 

: ; ‘ : tures 

mation today. There is no obligation on 2) better 
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ing for those who have earned the Dic- 


in the Dictaphone Business Practice 


help prevent bottlenecks from develop- 


defense program. Write for full infor- 


your part. 


DICTAPHONE 
CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is 
the Registered Trade-Mark 
ef Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating fachines 
and Accessories to which 
said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 
























































Teachers—Stay in 


The function of the teacher in the period of crisis 
Gmmediately ahead of us is not one of attempting to 
dite off a larger job than he can chew. It is his function 
to do a small but vitally important job, and to do it well. 
“That job is to teach the fundamentals, certain selected 
‘aspects of job training, and to supplement out-of-school 
education as much as possible. Along with all other 
fitizens, he should help build a more satisfactory life but 
‘that is not his unique function as a teacher. 
When a teacher tries to achieve the entire educational 
practice in school, he muddles up his own job and that 
“of the community as well. Teachers must get down 



























As in all institutions there is a certain amount of 
Waste in schools. We should not over-emphasize these 
‘wastes in school practice, for a certain amount of 
Wastefulness is an inevitable, and in some respects a 
esirable concomitant of life experience. For example, 
usiness which is often placed before teachers as an 
example of high efficiency, is, in fact, often quite ineffi- 
“cient. Four new firms out of five usually go bankrupt 
or go out of business to avoid bankruptcy within five 
years. If the schools were as inefficient as business, as 
“manifested by the proportions just given, the schools 
would be condemned as hopeless. Yet business succeeds 
ust because of its capacity to eliminate the unfit. By 
“ronstant trial in success and error activities new ven- 
Stures which better serve the public and which render 
‘better service are made available. Those which fail to 
“maintain their efficiency soon are eliminated. 
~ Itis true that the amount of failure in business (and 
srobably in schools) is greater than it need be, and to 








We have often wondered how authors of long novels 
and even longer professional tomes completed their 
vork in the days before dictating machines and before 
he ubiquitous stenographic secretary was commonplace. 
he amount of sheer physical labor involved in writing 
avid Copperfield must have been so great that it is 
Imost unbelievable that Charles Dickens had the 
apacity to achieve such splendid creative work with this 
andicap. 
© Blessed are we of the Twentieth Century, who merely 
have to think out our ideas with the certainty that a 
competent secretary, either directly or indirectly by the 

' ictating machine, will send back a finished manuscript. 
‘et we understand that even in the year 1941, there are 
“many who prefer to write out their ideas in longhand. 
his seems to us like using candlelight in preference to 
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Our Schools Are 


On Writing fo 


Your Classrooms! 


from the high pedestal upon which they have been 
placed by a few theorists. 

The American people really have faith in the schools, 
but have a distrust for scholarship as such. Education, 
in total, is an outcome of all life experiences. When 
scholarship presents itself as a substitute for education, 
it is presenting itself under false pretenses. The school 
when it thus presents itself is its own Frankenstein, and 
having built itself up on successful beginnings, it 1s 
attempting to do more than it can. In this respect it 
may be the cause of its own downfall and result in the 
loss of respect from the community as a whole. 


Quite Efficient 


that extent business is open to the indictment of waste- 
fulness. Often, however, we condemn business for 
eliminating the less satisfactory device. As soon as a 
machine is discovered not to be producing as competently 
as other machines, the more able business man junks 
this machine, and substitutes even more efficient 
machines. 

Teachers should be willing to admit the wastefulness 
of some types of school procedure. They should not 
assume, on the other hand, that schools are the only 
seemingly inefficient institutions simply because they are 
more aware of the conditions in schools. Just as in 
business, some apparent wastes in the school are actual 
means of keeping the schools at a higher level of service. 
Those procedures and devices we should keep at all 
cost. Those which retard progress or otherwise inter- 
fere with the growth of the schools should be cut out 
as painlessly as possible and with the same eye to 


“profit” that the businessman has. 


r Publication 


electricity. Even writing directly on the typewriter, 
except for very brief statements, seems to be out-of-date. 

Those of us who have the facilities for dictating to 
stenographers are indeed fortunate. The dictating 
machine, however, is so easily used, so adequate in its 
production, and in the long run so inexpensive, that it 
is indeed surprising to observe less efficient techniques 
being used. Why live in the Eighteenth Century when 
the Twentieth Century gives us these splendid aids? 

It has been a characteristic of American enterprise 
to make use of the best facilities available and to discard 
older techniques at the earliest possible moment. Some 
writers insist that they can produce finer work in long- 
hand, but this may often be a mere problem of inertia. 
It would seem that teachers would want to make use 
of the most medern facilities available. 


























A... Miss Brown, Secretary for the Sales Manager, | 





brings a Monroe Adding-Calculator to her desk and ac 
does the figuring herself. Miss Brown is lucky, she took ___ gres 
a course in calculating machine operation in school in you 
connection with secretarial practice—she is equipped ce 
to do more than most secretaries. She knows how to Laan 
handle confidential figures quickly and accurately, she " — 
has a good knowledge of business arithmetic, she is defi- ~ ing 
nitely in line for greater responsibility and higher pay. 2 Her 
The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe Adding- | — 
Calculator specially made for schools, and sold to ae 

schools only. It is specially priced to fit any school bud- me 
get. For full information about the Educator call the : 1 
nearest Monroe Branch or write to our Educational ; ." 
Department. : ane 
i has : 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. | 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Food for 


Potential income is not the only 
consideration in selecting a position 
to prepare for, but it weighs heavily 
in the minds of those who are doing 
the selecting. Or, perhaps it would 
be nearer the truth to say that it 
would weigh heavily if young people 
who elect business training in public 
and private schools were given much 
opportunity to choose. Usually they 
are offered a program of shorthand, 
typewriting, and a little bookkeeping ; 
take it or leave it. 

Rarely are the facts as to salaries, 
employment possibilities, working 
conditions, occupational require- 
ments, and promotional probabilities 
made known to those who enroll for 
courses in the business department— 
at least not at the time of enrollment. 
Even less often is there opportunity 
to weigh such facts and choose ac- 
cording to their clear implications. 

The New England Office Manage- 
ment Association has just released 
some figures that should be of inter- 
est to business teachers—especially to 
those who offer vocational training 
in this field. A canvass of the mem- 
bership of this association reveals 
certain facts about comparative sal- 
aries for various types of office work- 
ers in the organizations covered. Of 
course this includes only a limited 
number of employers, but the pro- 


| gressive kind by which ambitious 
» young people wish to be employed, 
_ and for which progressive educators 
_ prefer to train young people. 


_ What about the salary of Junior 
Stenographer in comparison with 
that of Junior Transcriber—both do- 
ing exactly the same grade of work? 
Here are the figures: 


COMPARISON OF SALARIES OF JUNIOR STE- 
NOGRAPHER AND JUNIOR TRANSCRIBER 











| Length of Service Lowest Highest Average 
Junior Stenographer 

Less than 2 yrs. $61.00 $99.66 $79.40 

to 5 yrs. $73.00 $108.00 $86.05 

Over 5 yrs. $77.00 $113.00 $101.22 
Junior Transcriber 

Less than 2 yrs. $65.00 $100.00 $81.50 

2 to 5 yrs, $82.00 $85.00 $83.50 

Over 5 yrs, $105.00 $110.00 $108.00 








Now let’s see what the typist job 


_ has to offer in comparison with that 
_ of the Junior Stenographer. Here 
» are the figures. Lowest salary for 
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Thought 


both jobs is the same for workers 
of less than two years’ experience— 
$61. Lowest for those who have had 
over five years’ experience is the 
same for both jobs—$77. Highest 
salary for typists of from two to five 
years’ experience is below that of 
Junior Stenographers of equal expe- 
rience, but the highest salary for 
Junior Typists of over five years’ ex- 
perience is $115, as against $113 for 
Junior Stenographers of like expe- 
rience, : 

But what about the Senior Typist 
(very few of whom are trained in 
our schools) ? How does her salary 
compare with that of Senior Stenog- 
rapher? Figures available show that 
the lowest salary for a male Senior 
Typist of from two to five years’ ex- 
perience is $104, against $82 for the 
Senior Stenographer of like expe- 
rience. The average salaries for these 
workers are as follows: male Senior 
Typist, $106; Senior Stenographer 
(either sex), $104. 

Let’s compare salaries for female 
Senior Typists with those for female 
Junior Stenographers. The lowest 
wage given for Senior Typists of 
less than two years’ experience is 
$70, against $61 for Junior Stenog- 
rapher. The top salary for Senior 
Typist of over five years’ experience 
is $140, against $113 for Junior 


Stenographer. The average for 
Senior Typist (all categories) is 


$98.25, against an $88.18 average for 
Junior Stenographer. Thus it would 
seem that those who lack what it 
takes to become a first-class stenog- 
rapher should consider typing work 
as an occupational objective. 

But what is the difference between 
the work of the Junior Typist and 
that of the Senior Typist? The for- 
mer “types simple material of limited 
variety . . . from printed or clean 
copy,” while the latter “types . . . va- 
ried material of any degree of diffi- 
culty including rough drafts, tabular 
statistical matter, stencil cutting, 
etc.”” Note that the well-paid typist 
is not one whose competence ends 
with ability to type fast from 
“printed or clean copy.” Why not 
shift emphasis from net-words-a-min- 
ute to a more realistic standard of 
achievement for advanced typing. 


Just a few other figures may in- 
terest you. The humble Senior File 
Clerk gets, on the average, a salary 
of $100.44, as against the Senior 
Typist’s $98.25. The top filing salary 
is $155, which is $15 above the high- 
est for Senior Typist, and $42 over 
that for Junior Stenographer. Even 
the Junior File Clerk earns up to 
$110 for relatively simple filing work. 
So this kind of service should not be 
overlooked. But teaching simple 
alphabetical filing, as a sort of side- 
line in stenographic curricula will 
not do. Something decidedly more 
vocational must be offered. 

Telephone Operator — surely this 
job doesn’t pay much! But let’s see. 
From $90 to $104 for those of two 
to five years’ experience, with an 
average of $97 ($1.47 above that of 
comparable Senior Stenographers). 
For those of over 5 years’ experience 
the top salary is $165. 

Let’s look for some other good sal- 
aries. There are some, but not in the 
traditional fields. Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine Operators of less than two 
years’ experience get up to $110 
with an average of $82.60. Those of 
over five years’ experience get up to 
$147.33 with an average of $107.39. 
What are we doing to stress this 
type of training? 

Billing Machine Operators of from 
two to five years’ experience get as 
high as $130, with a respectable aver- 
age of $88.74 for all in this field. 
Have we overlooked this one? __ 

But here’s one to think about. The 
top for Calculating Machine Oper- 
ator is $190—exceeded only by $200 
for Senior Stenographer (probably a 
private secretary). The top for those 
of less than two years’ experience is 
$95, while those of from two to five 
years’ experience get as high as $100. 
Where do these operators get their 
training? 

The highest average salary re- 
ported—$128.58 —is for Tabulating 
Machine Operator. 

When the Smith-Hughes law was 
passed in 1917 most vocational in- 
dustrial training was confined to 
preparation for the building trades. 
But now scores of other trades and 
near-trades are made the basis of vo- 
cational training in this field. In 
1917 nearly all vocational (?) train- 
ing in the field of commerce was con- 
fined to bookkeeping, shorthand, and 
typewriting. In this year of 1941 but 
little change is evident in this largest 
field of vocational training. Will the 
situation continue through 1941-42? 

Check your own program of train- 
ing. Does it stand up in the light of 
the figures given above? Is it suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to square with 
the theory of individual differences ? 
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predict the future. The desire 
to know what’s ahead seems al- 
most universal. This has given rise 
throughout the ages to a group of 
charlatans, pseudo - scientists, and 
some real scientists who claimed a 
faculty for predicting the shape of 
} things to come. 

Not for several centuries have edu- 
cators joined the ranks of the for- 
tune- tellers who predict coming 
events, but there have been in recent 
years some honest educational ef- 
forts to predict success in school and 
success in life. There have also been 
some dishonest predictive efforts. 
Business teachers have to a consider- 
able degree joined in the predictive 
game. They have been to a consider- 
able degree innocently victimized. 

The advantages in the prediction 
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of business success are not to be 
gainsaid. Many headaches and 
heartaches could be avoided if we 





could determine ahead of time who 
would be the failures in business, the 
term business including office work- 
ers, store workers, clerks of all kinds, 
the business managers, and the busi- 
ness entrepreneurs. Much labor 
would be saved if the teacher could 
determine that certain individuals 
were ineducable so far as business 
ability is concerned or not educable 
to the extent that the project would 
be worth-while. Such predictive 
ability would also be valuable with- 
out doubt if it could be used to turn 
some people from music to business, 
from home-making to business, or 
from a host of other occupations 
where they fail, into the channels of 
business where they would succeed 
f they had business ability. The un- 
fortunate fact is that no one has yet 
evised any process, analysis, or test 
hat possesses reliability sufficient to 
pive it credence. 
































Quacks of Previous Times 






The history of education might 
ave in it a chapter telling of the 
struggle extending over several cen- 
uries in which predictors have at 
imes had the blessing of the edu- 
ators only to be proven in the end 
0 be frauds. Astrology came into 
uch prominence that it was respected 
S a science for a considerable time. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
enturies there were chairs for the 
eaching of astrology in the two old- 
st universities—Padua and Bologna. 
he utter ridiculousness of ascribing 
D every person born on the same 
ay of the month a character and 
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a lifetime activity guided by the star 
or combinations of stars which were 
in control on that day seemed to 
escape notice. Why each of the 
46,000 persons born on August 15, 
1769 did not become a ruler of a 
great empire as did Napoleon Bona- 
parte did not seem to bother the 
astrologers. Al! were born under the 
same stellar influences, but only one 
of them became an emperor. Yet 
Napoleon himself believed that he 
was born under a lucky star. 

The eighteenth century saw the 
rise and fall of phrenology, a pseudo- 
science which received some support 
in educational circles but which cap- 
tured popular support in greater de- 
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Courtesy “Vocational Trends”’ 


“One might as well go to a crystal gazer 
as to heed the advice of a vocational guide 
who tries to say as the result of any ob- 
jective test who shall and who shall not 
prepare for a stenographic career.”’ 


gree. It was based upon the scien- 
tific truth that the different areas of 
the brain have different functions. 
It is also correct that head measure- 
ments differ from person to person. 
But the phrenologists erred in declar- 
ing that the enlargement of the head 
in certain areas denoted the posses- 
sion of certain qualities in great de- 
gree. This error did not prevent 
them from establishing a science of 
head measurement and from going 
about predicting the abilities of indi- 
viduals and their chances of success 
in any given line because of the shape 
of the skull and the size of the pro- 
tuberances which surrounded _ it. 
Phrenology was very respectable for 
a time; like astrology it still has some 
devotees. 

The reaction against phrenology 
gave the “science” of graphology 
little chance. It cannot be said ever to 
have had a period of popular accep- 
tance. Graphology purports to read 


Are Predictive Tests Reliable? 


ability by an analysis of hand-writ- 
ing. It has a few believers today, but 
not so many as some later cults. The 
phrenologist and the graphologist had 
the advantage over the astrologer in 
that common sense did not show 
them to be false. But the psycholo- 
gists have disproven the phrenologists 
and the graphologists. They have 
compared the head suapes of gen- 
iuses and criminals, of leaders and 
morons, and they have studied the 
hand-writings of thousands of in- 
dividuals of known characteristics 
and they have shown that there is no 
significance to head-shape or to hand- 
writing. 


More Recent Systems of Guessing 

More recently still we have had 
the physiognomists who had even the 
psychologists fooled for a_ while. 
sack in 1920 some of the salesman- 
ship textbooks had chapters dealing 
with the determination of customer 
characteristics by a look into their 
faces. Presumably the clerk in the 
clothing store of twenty years ago 
took a square look at his customer's 
visage, then excused himself while 
he went into the back room to deter- 
mine by a chart whether the customer 
would buy a $20, $40, or $69 suit of 
clothes. Fortunately the educational 
world has recovered from its beliefs 
of physiognomy, although the public 
still gives it much belief. Perhaps 
you, too, have placed some faith 
either in the later teachings of 
physiognomy or some beliefs which 
seem to be much older. 

Do you believe that an honest in- 
dividual will look you squarely in the 
eye while a thief or a liar will cower 
from your fixed stare? Criminologists 
say that a falling countenance has no 
significance, 

Do you believe that persons having 
their ear lobes attached to their 
cheeks possess innate criminal ten- 
dencies? This is merely a supersti- 
tion of no credence. 

Do you believe that persons with 
receding chins are weak of will and 
easily dominated? It isn’t so. 

Do you believe that persons with 
large eyes are frank and incapable 
of deceit? It isn’t so. 

Do you believe that persons with 
high foreheads are brainy? It isn’t 
so. 

Do you believe that persons with 
red hair are brilliant? Or do you be- 
lieve that they have fiery tempers? 
Or do you think that they are Irish? 
None of these qualifications belong 
to them necessarily. 
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We very commonly speak of some 
people as having honest faces, and 
others as having dishonest faces. 
There are also said to be kind faces, 
cruel faces, poker faces, vapid faces, 
open faces, and many other kinds of 
faces. But the truth is that the in- 
ward characteristics of an individual 
do not write themselves on the out- 
side. In proof thereof a mixture of 
photographs of criminals, statesmen, 
scholars and lunatics fools everybody 
who attempts to identify kinds of 
people by facial appearances. 

Facial characteristics are so un- 
reliable that not only should business 
teachers quit putting faith in them as 
an index to character and to ability, 
but they should campaign in many 
classes—particularly in general busi- 
ness and in salesmanship—to teach 
pupils not to rely on physiognomy in 
their dealings with people. 


Use of Intelligence Tests for 
Prediction 


Out of the development of intelli- 
gence tests has grown the latest cult 
for predicting one’s future. Attempts 
have been made to develop tests 
which would reflect the character- 
istics needed for success in any given 
line. The general procedure was to 
develop through various trials a 
series of examinations in which a 
successful practitioner of a trade or 
profession would give a high per- 
centage of right answers while an un- 
successful practitioner would give 
only a low percentage of right an- 
swers. When the test was perfected 
to the extent that it made few or no 
mistakes in ranking the followers of 
a trade or profession in approxi- 
mately the same rankings as given 
them by employers or by customers, 
the test was considered to have the 
ability to select persons for a voca- 
tion who had no experience with the 
vocation or any special training for 
it. 

Why it is to be presumed that a 
test which measures vocational rank- 
ing among persons employed is sure- 
ly a test of ability among the inex- 
perienced is not clear. There is not 
only room for error in this presump- 
tion, but there is proof that this pre- 
sumption is an error. 

Tests were developed which when 
given to a set of motormen were able 
to select the good workman from the 
poor ones as judged by a supervising 
officer. But when this test was given 
to a group of university students, it 
was found that students who had 
scored high on an intelligence test 
scored high also on the motorman’s 
examination. Furthermore students 
with a high intelligence quotient did 
as well on the test as did the better 
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workmen. It seemed therefore that 
the vocational test was only another 
intelligence test. Since motormen 
presumably need some special abil- 
ities the test was considered to be a 
failure. 

There is a similar record for short- 
hand tests, for bookkeeping tests, and 
for clerical aptitude tests. There has 
not yet been devised a test which will 
predict success in any of these lines 


either as a student or as a practi- - 


tioner. 

Shorthand is a subject which is 
peculiar. There is nothing just like 
it. It is based on the English language 
structure and is therefore like Eng- 
lish. It requires translation and to 
that extent its study resembles the 
study of foreign language. But there 
is present in it the element of speed 
of thought, speed of recall, and speed 
of execution. The speed element is 
not present in language study. 


Correlated Abilities Studied 

There is proof that an English 
ability test will predict to some de- 
gree success in shorthand. But there 





“The best proof of the ability 
to succeed in the study of short- 
hand would be to give a short 
course in the subject. .... But 
unfortunately a three weeks’ trial 
is a longer period of time than 
prognosticators seem willing to 
give. These fortune-tellers want 
something that takes no more 
than thirty minutes or an hour in 
which to predict future events.” 





is no such reliability that we can say 
that every person who scores high on 
an English ability test should become 
a shorthand writer nor can we say 
that no one should study shorthand 
who cannot rate high on the English 
test. There is also proof that most 
persons who do well on a foreign 
language test will do well in the study 
of shorthand. But the error of pre- 
dictions remains too high for re- 
liability. 

The best proof of the possession 
of the ability to succeed in the study 
of shorthand would be to give a short 
course in the subject. Persons who 
do well in a three weeks’ study of 
shorthand will succeed in the entire 
course. The correlation here is re- 
ported to be above .90. But unfortu- 
nately a three weeks’ trial is a longer 
period of time than prognosticators 
seem to be willing to give. These 
fortune-tellers want something that 
takes no more than thirty minutes or 
an hour in which to predict future 
events. 

If some one succeeds in isolating 
the germ of shorthand ability so that 
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he can tell by some rapid process who 
has it and who doesn’t have it, he 
still is a long way from predicting 
vocational success. The shorthand 
writer has to have a typewriting abil- 
ity also and a proofreader’s ability on 
top of that. He must be able to recog 
nize errors in a typewritten copy.§ 
There are numerous other sinall 
abilities which a stenographer needs, 
but they are not uncommon, such asf 
the ability to write shorthand at af 
rapid rate and the ability to turn ou § 
acceptable typewritten material. 
























Difficulties in Typewriting 
Prediction 


While we have learned a iew 
things about shorthand success. we 
as yet know nothing about predic ting 
ability in the manipulation of the 
typewriter. Experiments have 
proven: that the correlation between 
typewriting success and the e:stab- 
lished intelligence quotient is close 
zero; that there is no relation be- 
tween hand size, or finger length, or 
hand span and typewriting success: 
that there is seemingly no relation be 
tween finger dexterity and typewrit: 
ing success; and that there is scem- 
ingly no relation between blood pul- 
sation and typewriting success. Some 
phlegmatic people learn to type skill 
fully and rapidly; others do_ not 
Some nervous, high-strung ing 
dividuals type skillfully and rapidly 
others do not. a 

A test of penmanship 
showed only a low positive correlal 
tion with the ability to learn to type 

Sex, stature, weight, age, race ar 
not factors determining typewritin 
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success. 
_ There is a persistent belief thai ‘ 
there is a relation between piano J 
playing and typewriting, but this 
yet to be proven. Likewise there is: 
strong belief that there is a relatiogy ° 
between shorthand success and type ° 
writing success, but this is also yé , 
to be proven. There are plenty ; 
known exceptions. 

So long as we continue in the dar\ 1 
as to any means of predicting suc ' 
cess in the use of the typewriter, w 
must discount any prognosticatio 
and all prognosticators concerning 
stenographic ability. One might a b 
well go to a crystal gazer as \ y 
heed the advice of a vocational guidgy V 
who tries to say as the result of ang m 
objective test who shall and whi ag 
shall not prepare for a stenographijg ar 
career. ar 

Few Prognostic Developments in - 
Bookkeeping ba 

In attempting to predict who wi ye 
succeed in the study of bookkeeping N. 
and who will succeed as a bookkeejgm ca 
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er, we seem to be very much at sea. 
There are no sure methods of pre- 
diction. We do know that bookkeep- 
ing requires some mental ability— 
some degree of intelligence, but there 
are people who succeed in bookkeep- 
ing, who become bookkeepers, and 
who rise in the ranks of bookkeepers 
who show no ability in other school 
subjects. There are individuals of 
medium if not low mental calibre 
who have such a liking for book- 
keeping that they devote all their time 
to assigned bookkeeping tasks and 
bother the teacher for additional as- 
signments. 

The writer can cite the example of 
an individual who enrolled in his ac- 
counting class a few years ago whose 
rating on the Ohio Psychological 
Test was 4. This rating meant that 
in a representative group of 100 
freshmen, he would be below 96 of 
the group and only 3 persons would 
rank lower than he. This individual 
made a superior rating in accounting 
and failed his three other courses. On 
objective tests which the teacher care- 
fully and suspiciously watched, be- 
cause he seemed to be too good to be 
honest, he did well. This individual 
has for a year or two now held down 
a bookkeeping position satisfactorily. 
Yet had any admission standard 
based on scholarship or mental ability 
been applied, he would have been de- 
nied admission to the course. 

A recent study in which the ac- 
counting grades of a class of fifty 
were compared with the results of a 
mathematical ability test shows only 
a low positive correlation. 

There is seemingly no prognostic 
test for bookkeeping or accounting 
ability which is not based on the sub- 
ject itself. College accounting classes, 
however, do have a selective device. 
It is the study of bookkeeping in high 
school. Practically never does one 
who had to struggle to pass the high 
school bookkeeping course attempt 
the study of accounting. The study of 
bookkeeping is a prognostic device 
which tells who will succeed in col- 
lege accounting. 


Guidance in Selling Possibilities 


For success in salesmanship and in 
business management, we have not 
yet discovered a basis of prediction. 
We should be thankful to the sales 
managers and the personnel man- 
agers for exploding the ‘‘neatness 
and stylishness of personal appear- 
ance” and the “gift of gab” theories. 
Sales managers will not select can- 
didates for selling positions on the 
basis of care of the finger-nails nor 
a on the stylishness of their clothes. 

or do they particularly care for 
candidates who are never at a loss 
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for words. They desire particularly 
individuals who know or can learn 
the nature of the goods to be sold 
and the nature of the people to whom 
the goods are to be sold. How a gen- 
eral test can be devised which will 
prove these abilities is not discernible. 

When we come to the realization 
that there are many kinds of steno- 
graphic jobs, that there are many 
kinds of bookkeeping jobs, and that 
there are certainly many kinds of 
clerical jobs, we may then have sense 
enough to realize that no general 
salesmanship ability test, no steno- 
graphic prognostic test, no bookkeep- 
ing predictive test, and no clerical 
aptitude test is worth as much as the 
coal which was wasted in producing 
the dye that went into the ink with 
which the paper was printed. 

Some salesmanship positions re- 
quire all the culture of a college 
graduate. Some seem to require the 
story-telling ability of-a Rabelais. 
Some positions need an agricultural 
background. 

There are numerous kinds of 
stenographic and secretarial posi- 
tions. There are stenographers em- 
ployed by wholesale fruit dealers 
whose dictation is never faster than 
sixty words a minute, whose lan- 
guage follows no rules of English 
construction, and who would never 
know in reading over a letter whether 
any words were misspelled. Such 
offices may be dirty and smelly and 
disorderly. A stenographer with 
high standards and high intelligence 
would be extremely unhappy in such 
a position. The wages, too, may be 
low. But there are stenographers of 
low English ability who would not 
only be satisfied with the job and its 


surroundings but who would be 
much more satisfactory to the boss 
than the person whose scholastic 


training went much farther than that 
of the employer. 


Jobs Not Limited to Specific Duties 


There are other jobs in which a 
stenographer would be criticized for 
the least important error. There are 
secretarial positions in which the 
letter-writer is trusted with consider- 
able planning. There are stenograph- 
ers desired by physicians, scientists, 


college presidents and _ statesmen 
whose vocabulary is vast. There are 
stenographers who must perform 


hundreds of tasks outside the field 
of stenography. Some have to tell 
lies about their employer’s where- 
abouts and his conduct. Some have 
to keep the office clean and orderly, 
even to taking the curtains home to 
wash and repair. 





It is pretty well known to every- 
body but the prognosticators that 
there are many kinds of bookkeepers, 
too. Some operate machines all day 
long, and there are many varieties of 
these machines. Some operate single- 
entry systems and some operate sys- 
tems which are nondescript. 

Bookkeepers, too, have to do many 
things besides bookkeeping. Thou- 
sands of them are also cashiers. 
Many combine bookkeeping and sell- 
ing. In garages most of them do. 
Many are reception clerks. 

It would seem impossible to fit a 
test for bookkeeping ability to the 
work of a bookkeeper. 

There are more office workers 
classified as clerks than there are 
stenographers and bookkeepers com- 
bined. Their work may have to do 
with operating a private telephone 
exchange, receiving callers, running 
errands, opening letters, operating a 
mailing machine, operating a dupli- 
cator, keeping the office clean, in- 
dexing, filing, operating a calculator, 
or doing one of a hundred other 
things exclusively or part-time. How 
any one ever had the temerity to 
label a four-page paper a clerical 
aptitude test seems unexplainable. 
There is no common ability in all 
this group of jobs; there are no com- 
mon traits. 

Still one more fault must be found 
with all the predictive tests yet de- 
vised. They are not sufficiently ac- 
curate. Granted that some now 
have or some may yet be devised that 
have a high degree of accuracy, can 
we use them in deciding careers un- 
less they have absolute accuracy? 
Careers are life and death matters. 
Keeping some one out of a career in 
which he would succeed because a 
paper test, which may be right four 
times out of five, says he will not 
succeed is a serious matter. Should 
the chance be denied him on that 
basis alone? 


School Success the Best Available 
Basis 


Is it not far better that we rely 
upon school subjects themselves as 
the basis for prediction? Let every 
one try shorthand, if he chooses. Let 
him try numerous other courses with 
the hope of finding the type of work 
for which he is suited and which he 
likes. Use vocational guidance in- 
formation to show him some of the 
requirements, some of the rewards, 
and some of the distasteful features 
of various occupations so that he can 
make an intelligent choice. But let’s 
leave predictive tests to the experi- 
menters until they can produce some- 
thing better than has been produced 
up to now. 
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School Plus Experience 


by D. L. Heinemeyer 


Junior College of Northeastern Colorado 


Sterling, Colorado 


EmpLoyeR: “How much expe- 


rience have you had?’ 


STENOGRAPHIC APPLICANT: “No 
actual experience.” 
EmpLoyer: “I’m sorry, but we 


only hire applicants who have had 
some actual office work.” 


How familiar is such a conversa- 
tion to the average high school busi- 
ness graduate! Experience—how can 
the young graduate get over this 
stumbling block if he cannot find a 
job? It is a problem that has been 
confronting our students for some 
time. The responsibility of solving 
this problem has fallen upon and is 
being accepted by our business de- 
partments, but they “have been slow 
in formulating and putting into ac- 
tion a workable plan. 

Five years ago the instructors of 
the York High School business de- 
partment recognized this definite 
need, and a cooperative plan between 
school and business was initiated in 
an effort to bridge the gap between 
school work and actual office work. 
This plan gives the participants an 
excellent opportunity to gain the 
needed experience concurrently with 
regular school work and the results 
have been more desirable each year. 

It is the aim of the York High 
School business department to carry 
out the social, personal, and voca- 
tional objectives. An attempt is 
made to give the student a good gen- 
eral education, an understanding of 
the fundamentals of the business 
world and knowledge and _ ability 
which may be used as an entering 
wedge in securing an initial job. 


Plan of Procedure 


Last year the following program 
was carried out with the fourth se- 
mester typewriting class, comprised 
of thirty business majors. These stu- 
dents had taken general business 
training, business arithmetic, busi- 
ness law, business English, one year 
of bookkeeping, two years of short- 
hand and two years of typewriting. 
At the beginning of the second se- 
mester the plan was presented to the 
students and those desiring to work 
part-time in down-town offices were 
asked to signify their willingness. 
Participation in the plan was volun- 
tary. A majority of the students in 
the class showed great interest. 
These applicants were carefully 
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checked as to their ability, person* 
ality, and attitude. It was understood 
by all students that only those who. 
proved themselves worthy would be 
considered and this served as an ex- 
cellent incentive to the class. 

When this cooperative plan was 
started, it was advertised through the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary 
Club and the local papers. Many of 
the business men were contacted per- 
sonally and were very much in favor 
of the idea. Now everyone is thor- 
oughly acquainted with it and a 
phone call is all that is necessary to 
place a student. Quite frequently the 
business man calls for the student. 


Students Carefully Selected 


Careful consideration was given in 
selecting the proper student for the 
job. The one most likely to fit the 
job was chosen. A conference was 
then held with this student a short 
time before he went on the job and 
he was given pointers on how to meet 
his employer, office etiquette, busi- 
ness ethics and personal appearance. 





A Senior Typing Student 
from York High School 
Working in a Down- 
town Business Office. 





Even though he would receive no 
actual pay, he was expected to do his 
best in showing industry, prompt- 
ness, and neatness. This first job is 
a big event to the student. He is 
generally excited and nervous and 
should be aided and encouraged by 
the instructor. 

Each student spent from two to 
three hours a day, preferably during 
the afternoon, over a period of one 
month to twelve weeks in the office. 
Spending less than two hours a day 
was hardly worth while and more 
than three hours took too much time 
from their other studies and activi- 
ties. If he spent less than a month’s 





time in an office he hardly becam 
acquainted with the routine. 
During the first several weeks cach | 
student was required to make a brief, 
but definite report each day concern-| 
ing his duties and difficulties. ‘Chis 77 
report was delivered to the instructor? 
and the information was used is al 
basis for discussion during a regular! 
class period; thus, the school kept in7 
close contact with the latest business | 
ideas. These reports also brought to 
light weaknesses in class training. ; 





As each student completed his 
course of time in an office, he was 
immediately followed up with a per-/ 


sonal rating sheet, which was filled | 
out by the employer. Such charac- 
teristics as initiative, promptness, 
courtesy, forcefulness, accuracy, and 7 
neatness were checked. A space was|7 
also left for remarks. Every stucent/ 
was eager to see his rating and was 
glad to discuss with the instructor 
bad as well as good characteristics 


= 


Students Must be Fully Prepared 


No student should be placed on a! 
job until the instructor feels sure he 
is capable of filling the job in an 
efficient manner. It is better to begin 
placing the students at the begin- 
ning or the middle of the second six 
weeks of the second semester so their 
jobs will last until the end of the 
school term. If a job terminates, ind 
the student has to spend that time? 


back in school, his interest is sure 
to lag. 

In carrying out this cooperative 
plan, we feel we are even going be- 
yond our stated objectives. We are 
making it possible for the students to | 
put into actual practice the knowl- 
edge and skills they have learned in 
school. They are getting experience 7 
and gaining confidence and, if they 
have done their work efficiently, they 
may secure a letter of recommenda- 
tion from their employer. The em- 
ployer is in no way obligated, but it 
is encouraging and inspiring to know 
that many of these students are i 
later placed on the pay roll. ; 
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Young Man, 


OR YEARS ambitious young 

men have been asking me, “How 
does a fellow get started?” And | al- 
ways say, well, it’s so simple and it 
sounds so easy you probably won’t 
do it. Take a few months to learn 
shorthand and typing. Then pick 
out the business you would like to 
run or the profession you'd like to 
star in and get yourself a job in it 
as a secretary, stenographer or typist. 
Now you're on the inside and you’ve 
got the tools with which you can 
chew your way right up to the top. 

“A likely story,” says the young 
man, “Name three.” So | haul off 
and say, how about Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Fulgencio Batista, Billy Rose? 
That usually staggers him. I follow 
up my advantage quickly : How about 
Irvin Cobb, Grover Whalen, Frank 
Vanderlip, Mayor LaGuardia, Vin- 
cent Bendix, Charlie Butterworth ? 

By this time I have my young 
friend pretty well in hand, so I give 
him a few details. Let’s take Ba- 
tista, President of Cuba. You 
wouldn’t think a fellow would de- 
liberately sit down and learn short- 
hand so he could take over a country, 
but that’s just what he did. Batista 
was a farm boy with ambition. He 
knew that anybody who controlled 
the army controlled Cuba. He learned 
shorthand and typing and got a job 
taking dictation from the officers 
who were running the army post. As 
he told me himself, “I thought it was 
a very good way to find out how 
things were done.” How well he 
learned was shown a few years later 
when he led a group of his fellow 
sergeants in revolt, took over the 
army, and made himself dictator of 
the country. 

The person who does the hiring 
always wants to know what you 
can do. If you say “Anything,” 
the answer is “Good-bye.” But if 
you can type or take dictation, 
you're qualified for many jobs. 


The Door Opens 


Irving Thalberg was the out- 
standing leader of the motion 
picture industry when he died 
in his thirties. At 18 he was 
working by day and _ studying 
shorthand by night. He put an 
ad in the paper, got four an- 
swers, and took a 10-hour a 


Get Your Toe in the Door 


by J. P. McEvoy 


New York, New York 





Editor’s Note: This article by Mr. 
McEvoy is slightly condensed 
from one that appeared in Forbes 
Magazine, March 15, 1941, and is 
published in The Journal as a help 
to teachers from whom advice is 
sought by young men who are 
anxious to get a good start in their 
chosen business or profession. A 
summary of this article also ap- 
peared in the April, 1941, issue of 
The Reader’s Digest. 





president of Universal Pictures. At 
21 he was running Universal. Be- 
fore he was 30 he was _ running 
MGM. To make the story perfect, 
his wife, Norma Shearer, also start- 
ed as a stenographer. (So did Kay 
Francis, Ethel Merman. ) 

Billy Rose, the outstanding theatri- 
cal entrepreneur of our time (he will 
accuse me of understatement), was a 
shorthand expert in high school. 

Secretaries not only learn how. 
They learn who. They make con- 
tacts. The secretary to the presi- 
dent of a company meets other presi- 
dents. The secretary to a theatrical 
producer meets other producers, 
stars, top writers, top directors. Her- 
man Shumlin, producer of Grand 
Hotel, started as secretary to Jed 
Harris, producer of Broadway and 
Dinner at Eight. Lillian Helman, 
author of The Children’s Hour and 
The Little Foxes, started as secre- 
tary to Herman Shumlin. Moss 


Hart, whose Lady in the Dark is an 
outstanding hit of the current sea- 
son, was secretary to producer George 





C. Tyler. On the other hand, George 
S. Kaufman, the most successful 
playwright on Broadway, started as 
a stenographer. 

The political skies are studded 
with stars of every magnitude who 
started as pale but effectual secre- 
tarial glowworms. I mentioned Alex- 
ander Hamilton who, at 20, was 
George Washington’s secretary. 


“‘Handmaiden of Opportunity” 


Coming down to our own time, we 
find George B. Cortelyou, who wound 
up in three cabinets after starting as 
private secretary to a fourth assistant 
Postmaster General, stenographer to 
President Cleveland, assistant secre- 
tary to President McKinley, and sec- 
retary to Theodore Roosevelt. Later, 
when president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, he called stenography 
“The handmaiden of opportunity,” 
and gave it credit for his 
pointing out that instead of being 
marooned in the outer fringes of an 
organization a stenographer usually 
finds himself in the inner circle, at- 
tached to a higher executive, where 
he learns all the details of the busi- 
ness, makes important contacts, has 
incomparable opportunities to gain 
intimate knowledge of a successful 
man’s methods, and is the obvious 


success, 


candidate for promotion when an 
opening occurs. 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia 


launched his political career taking 
down immigration hearings in 
French, German and Italian. He had 
to translate the questions and an- 
swers as he recorded the proceedings 
and make the transcript for the per- 
manent records from his shorthand 
notes. “I like to brag about that 
now,’ he says. While serving in 

Congress he hired a very good 
im) =6secretary named Marie Fisher, 


who is now Mrs. LaGuardia. 
He likes to tell her he ‘traded 
a good secretary for a_ bad 


cook.” 

Leon Henderson, a key man 
on the National Defense Com- 
mission, learned shorthand in 
high school. Ambitious for a 
college education and lacking 
funds, he was working for the 
Du Ponts as a day laborer when 
he learned that their safety en- 
gineer had recently fired three 
stenographers because they 





day job in a small trading es- 
tablishment. The training stuck 
to Thalberg when he went to 
work for Carl Laemmle, then 


‘Instead of being marooned in the outer fringes of an 
organization a stenographer usually finds himself in the 
inner circle, attached to a higher executive, where he 


. makes important contacts.”’ 


couldn’t adapt themselves to the 
peculiar dictating habits of 
their boss. It seems the en- 
gineer, in addition to speaking 
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with a machine-gun rapidity, made 
inspection trips on horseback, shout- 
ing recommendations and memoranda 
on the fly. Henderson, like most 
kids of his age, could ride a bicycle 
with his hands off the handlebars. 
So he went after the job, got it, and 
kept it all Summer, taking dictation 
as he pedaled along beside his boss. 
When Fall came he had the down 
payment on his college education and 
was on his way to the top. 

Care for more shorthand experts in 
the political arena? Add Senators 
Barkley of Kentucky and Byrnes of 
South Carolina—and, skipping rapid- 
ly backwards, John Hay, secretary 
to Lincoln and later Secretary of 
State. 

Dickens was a court reporter in his 
youth. Peter B. Kyne started collect- 
ing background material for his fa- 
mous “Cappy Ricks” stories as a sec- 
retary in the wholesale lumber and 
shipping business at $7 a week. Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town and Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington—and Robert 
Riskin, who wrote both of these 
movie scripts, goes to the bank with 
the largest weekly writing check in 
Hollywood. How did he start? You 
guessed it. 

May I tuck in a personal item? 
Some years ago I started the practice 
of hiring as secretary each summer a 
bright college graduate who knew 
shorthand, typing, or both. I was 
writing for the magazines, the the- 
ater, and radio, and figured they 
would not only get training, but 
make valuable contacts for them- 
selves. One of these lads is now the 
NBC man in a key foreign capital, 
another is editor of a national movie 
magazine. One of the girls, Elspeth 
Eric, starred in Dead End and Mar- 
gin for Error. She succeeded a sad 
young man whom I moved from the 
typewriter to the stage of the Bel- 
mont theater, where he made an 
overnight sensation as a new com- 
edian. His name was, and still is, 
Charles Butterworth. 

The names of industrial leaders 
who started as stenographers and sec- 
retaries would fill a telephone di- 
rectory. Among them: George W. 
Perkins, Frank A. Vanderlip, John 
J. Raskob. Two presidents of Ar- 
mour & Company, T. George Lee and 
George A. Eastwood, were secre- 
taries, and so was Vincent Bendix, 
aviation magnate, who makes it a 
policy to hire young men as secre- 
taries and push them along into im- 
portant positions. 
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Five Out of Six 


Bendix told me of an important 
conference he had in his office a few 
years ago with the heads of five 
other large corporations, all listed on 
the Stock Exchange. “As the hours 
dragged we let the office force go, but 
before we adjourned we agreed that 
each of us would jot down his un- 
derstanding of the decisions we had 
reached. To our mutual surprise we 
discovered that five out of the six of 
us had been making a shorthand rec- 
ord of the conference and had all 
started as stenographers!” 

So learn a skill is my advice to 





young men, a skill that can be ex- 
changed for room, board, and that 
toe in the door known variously as 
luck, opportunity, or the breaks, 
Learn shorthand, typing and simple 
accounting—the three R’s of our me- 
chanical age. The young man wo 
doesn’t know them today is as il- 
‘literate as his father would have been 
without Readin’, Ritin’, and ’Rith- 
metic. Shoals of young people are 
being educated to enjoy leisure. Tv0 
few are being taught to earn leisure. 
You can earn it only through work, 
and you can get work only if you ar 
equipped. 
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Prize Winning Design 


by Helen Oszczakiewicz 
Senior High School 
Northampton, Pennsylvania 


This design was awarded first place 
in the Third Annual International Art 
Typing Contest for student typists. It 
is a shaded type of design: the charac- 
ter used most exclusively is the 8; 
other characters are the apostrophe, 
hyphen, underscore and parentheses. 
The shading effects were obtained by 
varied stroking and striking over. 

Other entries in this contest and in 
the First Open Art Typing Contest will 
appear in later issues of THE JOUR- 
NAL. The contests are conducted by 
Julius Nelson, Windber High School, 
Windber, Pennsylvania. 
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Adapting the Office Machines Course 
the Community 


to 


HERE is an ever increasing de- 

mand for an education to meet the 
immediate needs of the community. 
No course in school is more readily 
able to meet this demand than the 
duplicating section of the office ma- 
chines course, In our course in the 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
at Tonkawa, Oklahoma, after the 
first few preliminary lessons every 
piece of work is a real piece of work 


for either the school or the com- 
munity, 
Type of Work Done 
An organization that wishes to 


have work done by the class presents 
the work to the president of our in- 
stitution for his approval. Under this 
plan the president is aware of the 
amount and kind of work being done 
by the department. He also relieves 
the head of the department 
or the instructor of the re- 
sponsibility of refusing a 
piece of work which, in his 
judgment, should not be 
done by the class. 

No work is done for in- 
stitutions operating for 
profit. It must be done for 
schools, churches, women’s 
clubs, our own school or- 
ganizations, and other or- 
ganizations that could not 
afford commercial work. 
Each organization furnishes 
all of the paper, stencils, 
and any other material 
needed for the work. All 
organizations outside of the 
school are charged for 
work at a rate of ten cents 
a hundred in order to off- 
set the cost of ink and 
other incidentals which runs rather 
high when the class does large 
amounts of work. 

There is one danger in this kind 
of work that should be carefully 
avoided. The person who approves 
the order should accept only sufficient 
work to provide the required prac- 
tice. The students should not often 
be required to work outside of their 
regular period. Occasionally it is 
good practice to have them work un- 
der stress, but this should not be done 
regularly. 

One student should not be allowed 
to do all the work simply because he 
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by Olga Scott Morse 


Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 


does it well. If another student does 
not do so well, he needs practice. The 
community should be made to realize 
that the work is done by the class 
only as a learning project. However, 
the work should always be held to a 
high standard. Require. all material 
to be in the office at least four days 
before it is needed, except for the 
very occasional rush job for the 
school that arises unexpectedly. 

By carrying on the class work in 
this manner, a much wider range of 
work is done than if uniform class 


assignments were made, The student 











“The student takes more pride in turning out a real piece of work on his 


than in merely doing a class assignment.”’ 


takes much more pride in turning out 
a real piece of work than in merely 
doing a class assignment. Every piece 
of work is a different problem in ar- 
rangement and design. 

Each week two students are as- 
signed as machine operators and they 
are held responsible for the special 
work for that hour during the week. 
We are unable to handle more than 
ten in a class period because we are 
limited in our number of machines, 
so the students rotate from week to 
week on the various machines. 

It is the duty of the machine oper- 
ator to plan the work, clean the type, 





make the stencil, run the copies, clean 
the stencil, and tab it for filing. The 
room must always be left in order 
and the machine cleaned and covered. 


Corrections on the Stencils 


The student who can skillfully cor- 
rect errors is the one who can often 
save time and expense involved in re- 
writing a stencil. The proper use of 
the burnisher will eliminate the 
danger of correction fluid soaking 
through and sticking to the cushion 
sheet, necessitating pulling it off 
when preparing to run the stencil, 
and leaving an unsightly correction. 
Then, if the brush is applied lightly 
once to the wrong letter or word, and 
the correct letter is typed with a 
sharp staccato stroke, the correction 
is not easily detected. 

If an entire paragraph is 
wrong, the student removes 
it with a razor blade, tak- 
ing great care to cut it 
straight, typewrites the 
paragraph correctly on 
another stencil, then ce- 
ments it in the correct po- 
sition. The cement is water- 
proof and will not wrinkle 
the stencil or permit the 
ink to soak through. This 
will often save the time 
required to make another 
stencil. 

Class Procedure 

The individual bringing 
in work must give instruc- 
tions as to the style desired 
work. If he does 

not know how it should be 

done, the student must use 
his judgment and then bring it to the 
instructor for approval before pro- 
ceeding to make the stencil. Every 
piece of work must be carefully 
planned first to avoid loss of sten- 
cils. Of course, near the end of 
the semester a student may write tests 
or straight copy material directly on 
the stencil, but this is never permitted 
until he has become an experienced 
operator. Planning the work care- 
fully is the surest way to have it done 
attractively without extra expense 
for stencils. This is doubly true for 
programs and small yearbooks which 
always require careful planning. 
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Small Bulletins and Yearbooks 


In planning small bulletins and 
yearbooks for schools, clubs, and 
P.T.A.’s, the paper for the rough 
dummy is cut just twice as large as 
the desired page size. Thus, when 
copy has been typed, illustrations laid 
out, and the sheet folded, it will ap- 
proximate the finished job. In this 
type of booklet only alternate pages 
are used. In making up the dummy 
for a six-page 414” x 11” booklet, 
for example, three 814” x 11” sheets 
are folded the long way through the 
center. When inserted one within 
the other the folded sheets make up 
a 4%” x 11” twelve-page folder as 
indicated in illustration 1. For the 
six-page folder, however, only half 
of the pages are used for copy; thus 
pages 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11, as shown 
in the illustration, become pages 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6, respectively. 


Illustration 1 





Page 2 


SS a 1 or Cover 


EXPANDING THE FOUR-PAGE 
FOLDER TO TWELVE PAGES 


In a four-page folder made up of 
a single folded sheet the stencil would 
be typed as indicated in illustration 
2. In this case, however, a separate 
stencil must be typed for each page. 
In every instance the copy is placed 
on the right hand side of the stencil. 

In running the job, unfolded 814%” 
x 11” sheets are run through the ma- 
chine to receive pages 1, 2, and 3 
(100 copies of each if the number of 
folders required is 100). To run 
page six the sheets carrying page 1 
are stacked upside down on the feed 
table in such a way that the top of 
the page 1 copy is closest to the cylin- 
der. <A test copy is run to be sure 
that page 6 is in its proper position 
when the sheet is folded. Page 5 
is run on the sheet with page 2, and 
page 4 on that with 3 in the same 
way. 
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The limitation lines must be ob- 
served carefully when planning the 
work. Uniform margins throughout 
make the work much more attractive. 
We rule a paper the proper size with 
red margins and place it under the 
copy we are writing in order to save 
ruling each pattern sheet. 

When the planning is finished, if 
the white cellotype stencil is used, 
tiny marks may be made (with soft 
crayon) for each new line that is 
odd in length, This saves counting 
and centering the work again. If the 
ordinary blue stencil is used, the 
marks may be made on the cushion 
sheet under the stencil with a red 
pencil and they will show through 
quite well. 

It should be noted that the above 
description covers duplicating on one 
side of the paper only. By using egg- 
shell bond paper that is heavier and 
also an ink which is water soluble and 
does not show through appreciably, 
booklets may be duplicated nicely on 
both sides. Greater care must be 
taken in planning this type of book- 
let. 


Another Way to Run the Booklets 


Another way to run this job—more 
difficult but also more economical—is 
to cut the stencil in half lengthwise. 
A wax cover or plain wrapping paper 
is placed over half of the cylinder, 
allowing a quarter-inch lap at the 
center to avoid any seepage of ink. 
The stencil is then placed on the right 
hand side of the machine, locked in 
place and run. A piece of sticky tape 
such as is used in wrapping packages 
is usually placed down the center to 
avoid any possible seepage of ink at 
the joining of the paper and the sten- 
cil. The results are just as satisfac- 
tory as if a whole stencil were used 
and the stencil expense is only half 
as great. 

After allowing the first three pages 
to dry, the sheet is turned over, and 
the other three pages run, care being 
taken to have the top at the same 
end as on the previous run. The sten- 
cil is again placed on the right hand 
side of the machine, so that when 
the pages are folded, the duplicated 
image appears on the right hand side 
of the page, facing up each time. 


An Eight-Page Booklet 


The manner of setting up copy on 
stencils for a four-page folder using 
both sides of the sheet is shown in 
illustration 2. A small eight-page 
booklet just half the size of the four- 
page folder can be made up by using 
only two stencils. Copy for four 
small pages instead of just two is 
placed on a single stencil. After both 
sides of the 81%” x 11” sheet have 





been run the duplicated copies are cut 
crosswise, folded and assembled for 
an eight-page booklet. Less paper is 
required for this style, and if the 
paper is sufficiently heavy, the result 
is very attractive. 
must be exercised to see that the 
pages are placed properly for run- 
ning on the back side. 

Covers for these booklets should 
be cut at least 4% inch larger than the 
inside, so that there will be no danver 
of a small edge protruding outside 
the folder, The booklets 






Programs 


Attractive programs may be made 
on the stencil duplicator. Both mir- 
gins should be kept even. This may 
be easily and quickly done by sett ng 
a tabular stop for the outside margin, 
then back-spacing for all but the | 






Last 





letter in the name on the right hand J 





Illustration 2 





COPY POSITION ON STENCILS 
FOR FOUR-PAGE FOLDER 
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Stencil for outside 
of folder 


Stencil for inside 
of folder 







side. When the right hand words are “ 
finished, the leaders are put in, spac- J 






ing one between the periods. This 
gives a more attractive appearance 
than when the periods are too close 









Filling Card Orders 


Odd-sized cards such as_ ballots, 
score cards, book order cards, pledge 
cards, and ruled forms are often 
made in our department. If the cards 
are simple, enough may be made at 
one time to fill a stencil, cutting them 
apart after they are run. This speeds 
the time of running. 

If the card is more complicated, 
it is made in the upper left hand cor- 
ner of the stencil and run singly un- 
der the left hand stripper only, by 
using the hand feed board. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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ANY perplexing questions arise 
M when due consideration is given 
to practice sets in bookkeeping. Any 
listing of the questions encountered 
in the subject would include the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Do practice sets have a place 
in first year bookkeeping? What 
are their values? 


2. How many practice sets 
should be included the first year? 
3. How valuable are business 


papers in sets? Should all prac- 
tice sets include business papers ? 

4. When should one use prac- 
tice sets during the year? 

5. How much work or how 
much time should be given to a 
practice set? What values have 
long sets over short practice sets? 


Their Place in First Year 
Bookkeeping 

It is interesting to note that there 
is diversified opinion on the place or 
value of sets in first year bookkeep- 
ing. 
Studebaker and 
Hughes declare, 
“During the course 
of a first year class 
at least two prac- 
tice sets are advis- 
able. Sets provide 
a continuity of 
transactions and 
embody the spirit 
of practical busi- 
ness transactions 
which the student 
May set to re- 
cord,” 

However, others 
believe that prac- 
tice 


by Virginia Weiss 


Troy High School 
Troy, Ohio 





“4 practice set should not be 
the medium for the presentation 
of new principles. A _ student 
should be able not only to recog- 
nize but also to use _ business 
forms before he endeavors to do 
a set.” 





given at the end of the first semester 
to compare progress. It was con- 
cluded that ledger closing and state- 
ment making were better learned by 
those who used practice sets but that 
other principles were learned better 
by those who did not use sets. In 
general, Reynard was unable to find 
any significant differences and con- 
cluded it better to eliminate them 


since they are expensive, 
It must be remembered, though, 





iPractice Sets in Bookkeeping 


Number of Practice Sets 


Once it is assumed that practice 
sets are a part of bookkeeping in- 
struction probably no point bears 
more discussion than the number and 
kind of practice sets included in the 
first year course. In a survey * con- 
ducted by The Balance Sheet the fol- 
lowing summary was made of the 
number of teachers favoring different 
types of sets: 


First Term 


No practice set ..... ved 31 
Short but complete cycle | | a 101 
Proprietorship, personal, or howse- 
DOIG SOO ricci saeewceson 159 
TGtal vOUsnye « 00.00:656 ess 29] 
Second Term 
No practice ME ccvnwciorwcssaeeiel 
Set with business papers 76 
y =2 
PArinOPiniy (SOR caeicsce snes 23 508s 53 
Some form of practice set 75 


Total voting 


It is significant to note that only 


three out of the 
total number of 
teachers vetoed 


practice sets entire- 
ly during the first 
year. One can only 
conclude that the 
number of practice 
sets for the first 
year is dependent 
upon the individu- 
al teacher and the 
length of the school 
year. 

Business Papers 

in Sets 
The question of 


sets overem- business papers 
phasize all business with sets is quite 
papers, PS” al debatable. In the 
Reynard? has Miss Weiss Instructs a Class in Bookkeeping at Troy High School. same survey c‘ted 
made one of the above is found this: 


most complete studies to date on the 
use of practice sets. Data were col- 
lected of the achievement of twelve 
high school classes in first year book- 
keeping: all twelve classes were 
taught in a similar manner but six 
used practice sets and six did not. A 
Series of ten standard tests were 
., ? Studebaker, Mark E. and Hughes, Eugene H. 
Procedures and Materials for Bookkeeping 
Methods,” THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION, 
Jan. ’41, p. 11. 

_? Reynard, Loren, Evaluation of Practice Sets 
in First Semester of High School Bookkeeping, 


Unpublished Master’s Thesis, 1936, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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that objective tests cannot measure 
accurately the student’s ability to 
turn out a given amount of satisfac- 
tory work in a limited time—an abil- 
ity which practice sets may have im- 
proved. 





One can conclude that there are 
definite opinions for and against the 
question of the value of the practice 
sets. Until some other plan or method 
is developed, it is undoubtedly true 
that practice sets have a definite place 
in bookkeeping. 


Use of Business Papers 


With last practice set only ......146 
* each practice Set ......5... 137 
ee “FIRST DIGCHEE SEC os. es aoe 55 

Not used with practice set ...... 33 


Unquestionably the field of opinion 
is widely divided for 55 used papers 
with the first set only and the 33 who 
used no business papers whatsoever 
are somewhat in the minority. Thus, 
146 using business papers with the 





A Survey of Needs and 


3 Monograph 46, d 
South-Western Publish- 
9. 


Trends in Bookkeeping, 
ing Company, Dec. °30, p. 
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last set only against 137 using papers 
with each set would indicate a fair 
degree of agreement on the value to 
various extents of the use of business 
forms. In fact, from this survey and 
comments of divers teachers, general 
opinion would seem to be united on 
at least one of the practice sets each 
year being accompanied by business 
papers. 


Some teachers believe that too 
many business forms represent mere 
busy work which uses time and dulls 
interest through unnecessary repeti- 
tion. However, they are willing to 
concede that vouchers are necessary 
in order for the true meaning of the 
business transactions to be perceived. 
General or junior business could eas- 
ily present these forms before stu- 
dents encounter them in practice sets. 
On the other hand, it is often found 
that bookkeeping students have not 
been exposed to junior or general 
business, or there is too long a lapse 
between the study of. general busi- 
ness and bookkeeping. Some teach- 
ers will also contend that their good 
students would have been good in 
spite of the general business and their 
poor bookkeeping students poor even 
with general business. 


A practice set should not be the 
medium for the presentation of new 
principles. A student should be able 
not only to recognize but also to use 
business forms before he endeavors 
to do a set, regardless of where the 
learning of the business forms was 
developed. 


The ability of students to recognize 
a form is a teacher’s first problem. 
After recognition the student should 
be given a variety of forms to fill out 
and to construct. Recognition and 
construction should be the aim in 
teaching business forms and it can 
be more enthusiastically motivated 
by collecting as many business forms 
from local concerns as possible. Local 
business forms are excellently suited 
for comparison and the desired rec- 
ognition aim. Even a_ recognition 
test of parts, however constructed, is 
essential and desirable. A test of 
parts would seem to be a most valid 
means of judging the student’s abil- 
ity to use business papers. 


Too many teachers teach practice 
sets with penmanship the supreme 
(consciously or unconsciously) goal ; 
if business teachers present practice 
sets with understanding and appre- 
ciation of business as their goal, a 
review of principles would naturally 
be allied and coordinated therein with 
penmanship following as a necessary 
but somewhat less important achieve- 
ment, 
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Proper Time for Using Sets 


The time to present a practice set 
in a course creates more discussion. 
in The Balance Sheet survey* 281 
teachers out of 371 believed a 
“model” set should be presented early 
in the course—that is, a so-called 
“model” set to show the students how 


all transactions for the complete cycle * 


are worked out. Some teachers be- 
lieve in using a practice set as soon 
as the complete cycle has been pre- 
sented. This idea is worth consider- 
ation and would, of course, tie in 
with the opinion of those teachers 
who believe a practice set at the end 
of the first year is sufficient. 

Many textbooks have their mate- 
rial so arranged that they suggest 
practice sets from time to time at 
expedient places in the text. The ten- 
dency of publishers is more to over- 
suggest rather than undersuggest in 
an endeavor to meet different opin- 
ions and techniques of teaching. 
There is little or no agreement as to 
the exact time during the first year 
when a set is advisable. It is prob- 
ably the wiser procedure to cover 
all the theory first and thereby let a 
practice set serve as a summing up 
and review of all principles. 


Time to Be Spent on Sets 


The length of a practice set is an- 
other problem and one on which 
there is likewise no _ consensus. 
Longer sets with their more compre- 
hensive and detailed transactions per- 
mit more repetition. Some of this 
may be needless in a certain sense 
but yet in this manner the practice 
sets give better vicarious experience 
in more officelike work. 


4The Balance Sheet survey, op. cit. 


Adapting The Machines Course to the Community 


(Continued from page 20) 


Color Work 


Many programs and booklets may 
be made more attractive by running 
the illustrations in colors. It would, 
of course, be very wasteful of both 
time and ink to drain the tank and 
refill it with colored inks for a short 
run. To facilitate this it is a simple 
matter to remove the black ink pad 
and replace it with a single protec- 
tive sheet directly over the cylinder 
perforations. Then a new ink pad 
may be placed over the wax sheet and 
colored ink applied directly to the 
pad with a brush. Only the area to 
be duplicated need be inked. If dif- 
ferent colors are desired for different 
portions of the stencilized image sev- 
eral colored inks may be painted on 
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A long practice set is often defined 
as one with business papers of 50 to 
75 or more business transactions. 
This defines “long” in terms of num- 
ber of transactions when it might be 
wise to consider a set in terms of 
the amount of time necessary for it 
to be worked. 


General Conclusions 


Much research remains to be done 
in the field of bookkeeping. Practice 
sets are only a small item to be con- 
sidered in a survey of bookkeeping 
teaching materials. Some of the mo- 
mentous questions involved in con- 
sideration of sets are: How well do 
present practice sets conform with 
the best scientifically determined 
business requirements and standar |s? 
How well do practice sets integ: ate 
general business information nee led 
by successful occupational users of FF 
bookkeeping? Do practice sets tie up 
with general office and clerical work? 

The more experienced the teac 
the more definite the opinion or ‘he 
weighing of values of the many qi es- 
tions that practice sets may call forth. 
Preparation and experiences of teach- 
ers, their teaching aims, their local 
needs and policies are, after all, the § 
determining factors in practice set 
consideration. Then, too, it is the 
enthusiastic teacher who can effect- 
ively teach a long set, who can edu- 
cate through business papers rather 
than fill in time with them, who will 
teach greater appreciation and under- 
standing through practice sets, and § 
who can kindle further interest and | 
develop a deeper thirst for business § 
knowledge. In the final analysis it is @ 
the enthusiastic teacher of this type 
who can meet wisely the problem that 
practice sets cause. 
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the pad in their respective places 
provided there is at least one inch 
between colors. In this way several 
different colors may be run at the 
same time from a_ single stencil. 
However, if the stencilized images 
are not at least one inch apart, a dif- 
ferent stencil must be prepared for 
each color. The pattern must be in 
exactly the same position for each 
stencil. ; 

When the run is completed, the 
cloths are filed away in special stencil 
filing wrappers made for this pur- 















pose. They may be used from year | 
to year. Each time they are used, 





only a small amount of ink is neces- 
sary for the cloth is already quite 
well saturated and it will remain rea- 
sonably moist in the wrapper. 
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EACHERS today are facing a 

highly significant demand for ade- 
quate occupational training. <Ac- 
celerated by recent youth studies as 
well as pressure arising from the 
many needs of our defense program, 
occupational training has come to the 
forefront in American education. 
How best to provide competent and 
practical training in the various occu- 
pational fields is a tremendous prob- 
lem facing educators. This problem 
cannot be solved from the educator’s 
traditional “ivory tower”; he must 
go out into the market place for a 
practical approach. There it is often 
discovered that one of the major dif- 
ficulties in establishing — effective 
training programs is that job oppor- 
tunities have not been clearly defined. 
Such a study of job opportunities 
must be the first step if any pro- 
gram is to meet adequately the needs 
ot a vocation. 

Some time ago the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
faced this problem of defining job 
Opportunities in the development of 
cooperative training programs for a 
number of vocations. The procedure 


_ used at that time has been found ef- 


fective in establishing programs 
which have proved their merit 
through hard usage during the past 
eighteen years. This article presents 
the procedure of developing a type 
of occupational training followed by 
the retailing department. 
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A Manufacturer’s Salesman Shows Prospective Buyers Sam- 
ples of New Merchandise. Such Training Is Offered as the 


Result of Job Analyses Taken in Local Stores to Determine 


Workers in Specific Positions. 
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by Edwina B. Hogadone 


Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 


Are Specifically Trained Workers 
Wanted? 


To answer the question, “Does this 
community need trained young 
people for the retail field?” a careful 
analysis of job opportunities in the 
community was made. Local mer- 
chants together with state and na- 
tional educators discussed this prob- 
lem at a series of round table confer- 
ences held in 1923. After some 
study it was found that the stores of 
Rochester and Western New York 
could place qualified young men and 
women who had received technical 
education along with practical ex- 
perience. Further analysis revealed 
the types of jobs for which training 
was needed as well as the number of 
approximate openings available. 
Through questionnaires and personal 
interviews with store executives, op- 
portunities were found for trained 
young people in the merchandising, 
service, personnel, and management 
divisions of store work. Within 
each division there were many types 
of jobs, some elementary in nature, 
others requiring considerable train- 
ing, experience and maturity. 

In order to better understand the 
relation of all these jobs to each 
other, a retailing job chart was de- 
veloped which graphically represent- 
ed the various types of jobs for which 
training was needed. Of course it 
is necessary to check the material in 
this chart periodically in the light of 


Rochester, New York 


current job situations; however, it 
has remained basically the same since 
its development. 


RETAILING JOB CHART 








Related Jobs 

Personal service 
shopper _ 

Manager of adjust 
ment department 


Superintendent 

Purchasing agent for 
supplies 

Manager of receiving 


and marking room Service supervisor 
Delivery Stylist 

superintendent Interior decorator 
Head of credit de- Sales promotion 

partment or inter- Copywriter for cloth- 

viewer ing, home furnish- 
Advertising asst ings. 

Basic Job Supplementary 

Buyer Basic Jobs 


Personnel Manager 
Small store owner or 
manager 


Supplementary Inter- 
mediate Jobs 


Manager 


Basic Inter- 

mediate Jobs 
Assistant buyer 
Head of stock 


Salesperson—expert 


Section 


Training Jobs 


Stock clerk Salesperson 


Wrapper elementary 
Marker Shopper 
Receiver Adjuster 


Floor supervisor 
Ass’t to buyer 
Ass’t in training 


Delivery worker 
Clerical worker 








Reading from the bottom of the chart to the 
top, a retail employee could start with a Train- 
ing Job, move into the Basic Intermediate Job 
or Supplementary Intermediate Job, and finally 
achieve either the Basic Job or one of the Sup- 
plementary Basic Jobs or Related Jobs. 


By way of further explanation, let 
us take as an example the case of 
Mary Jones hired by a store to be a 
stock clerk in the dress department. 
The employment manager feels that 
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Mary has many potential qualities for 
success in store work and that with 
proper training she should develop 
into a most satisfactory employee. 
After proving herself in this begin- 
ning training job of stock clerk, Miss 
Jones is promoted to selling. From 
salesperson it is possible that she 
could be made head of stock and then 
assistant buyer. After demonstrat- 
ing her worth on these intermediate 
jobs, it is conceivable that Miss Jones 
could even be made a buyer. Of 
course, this promotion does not take 
place over-night ; but by dint of hard 
work and intelligent application to the 
job, it is possible to step from job to 
job until the final goal is reached. 
This explanation could be applied to 
any of the other jobs listed on this 
chart. Progress is made from the 
training jobs to the intermediate ones 
and finally to the basic jobs. 


Duties in Specific Retailing 
Positions 


Since it was agreed that these jobs 
were the ones for which to train 
young people, the logical question 
arose as to what a salesperson does, 
what a buyer does, what are the ac- 
tivities of a personnel manager, etc. 
To answer these questions studies 
were made right in the stores of 
what people do who actually hold 
these jobs. This survey resulted in 
activity lists showing the duties per- 
formed for each one. In the activity 
list for buyer or department man- 
ager, it was found that five major ac- 
tivities were carried on, namely: 

1. Buying merchandise which will 
sell at a profit and bring satisfied cus- 
tomers back to your store. 

2. Supervising the sale of the mer- 
chandise so that the store will make a 
profit and customers will be satisfied 
and will return for further pur- 
chases. 

3. Studying department and store 
figures to discover where better con- 
trol will increase profit with no loss 
of satisfactory service to customers. 

4. Maintaining a department with 
an enthusiastic, efficient staff. 

5. Carrying on other miscellaneous 
activities cooperatively and efficiently. 

The method and the extent to 
which these duties were performed 
varied with individual stores; how- 


ever, fundamentals remained the 
same. To get at the more specific 
duties each major heading was 
broken into many details. To il- 


lustrate, let us take duty No. 3 as 
listed above. 
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3. Studying department and store fig- 
ures to discover where better control will 
increase profit with no loss of satisfactory 
service to customers. 


a. Mark-ups 


1, Planning needed and desired mark-up for 
the department. 

. Working to secure planned mark-up for 
department. 

3. Analyzing factors eiocting mark-up secured 
in department. 

4. Adjusting mark-up on specific items in 
the light of current conditions. 


b. Mark-downs 


1. Following store and department policies 
regarding taking mark-downs. 

2. Carrying out system in recording mark- 
downs. 

3. Analyzing causes of mark-downs. 

4. Working to reduce mark-downs. 


bt 


c. Profit and loss figures for the depart- 
ment and for the store 


1. Studying pertinent factors. 
2. Working to improve figures. 





“Starting with the needs of a 
community, logical steps were 
taken to build a program based 
upon the job opportunities of this 
community. In cooperation with 
retail executives familiar with the 
daily problem of training needs it 
was possible to establish goals or 
basic jobs for training.” 





d. Sales and turnover figures 

. Studying department figures by day, week, 
month and _ season. 

. Studying figures for individuals and for 
lines of merchandise. 

. Checking conformance with plans. 

. Discovering and analyzing pertinent fac- 
tors. 

. Working to improve figures. 


aw to — 


uw 


e. Department expense 


1. Studying system of sharing expense to 
department. 

2. Analyzing records. 

3. Working to control expenses. 


e hip echoes budget 


Checking actual figures against plans. 

2 Analyzing reasons for variations. 

3. Modifying plans in light of latest and best 
information. 


Applying Analyses to a Practical 
Program 


These analyses provided a_prac- 
tical approach for the organization 
of a retail training program. The 
next step was to discover the knowl- 
edge needed to perform the duties 
listed on these jobs. Referring to 
the activity analysis for buyers, a 
knowledge of merchandising mathe- 
matics was found essential if the 
buyer was to be able to “study de- 
partment and store figures to dis- 
cover where better control will 
crease profit with no loss of satis- 
factory service to customers.” It is 
logical to teach information of this 
nature in a merchandising course. 
On the other hand if a buyer is going 
“to maintain a department with an 
enthusiastic, efficient staff,” then he 
must have some knowledge of per- 
sonnel relations. Thus it is possible 
to go through each of these analyses 








and allocate duties to certain subject- 
matter groups such as all those havy- 
ing to do with selling, with merchan- 
dise information, textiles, advertis- 
ing, personnel, et cetera. 

As a result of this process of allo- 
cation there emerges related groups 
of subject-matter which can then be 
organized into courses and placed in 
a retail training program. Continual 
cheek of subject matter taught 
against job activities insures a prac- 
tical basis for training material. Like- 
wise a periodic review of the activity 
lists and the job chart in the light of 
actual practice in the field insures 
that the program will be practical in 
all respects. Moreover a survey of 
the jobs held by graduates reveals 
whether graduates are holding po.i- 
tions listed in the job chart and actu- 
ally make progress as indicated in 
the chart. 


Fits Community Needs 


Does this method of approach ofier 
a practical solution to the problem of 
defining job opportunities and then 
building a training program to meet 
these opportunities ? Our experience 
has shown that it does, for starting 
with the needs of a community, log- 
ical steps were taken to build a pro- 
gram based upon the job opportun- 
ities of this community. In coop- 
eration with retail executives familiar 
with the daily problem of training 
needs it was possible to establish 
goals or basic jobs for training. Then 
several analyses of the activities car- 
ried on in the performance of these 
jobs were listed, followed by an or- 
ganization of the knowledge needed 
to do this work. Finally an alloca- 
tion of this subject-matter was made 
to various courses. Constant check- 
ing of the job chart with actual prac- 
tice insures that current methods are 
being taught. 

The end result is the establishment 
of a program tailored to fit the needs 
of a community, and one which is 
realistically organized to provide 
youth with a basis upon which to es- 
tablish suitable economic status. Fur- 
thermore, such a program supplies 
trained young people who should be- 
come a good investment both from 
the standpoint of the retail employer 
who has a source of potentially able 
employees and from the viewpoint of 
the community at large interested in 
the education and happiness of ‘ 
young men and women. 
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HE latest and most beautifully 
illusive something which has 
come upon the horizon in the field 
of commercial education is that sub- 
ject popularly called “consumer edu- 
cation.” There seems to be little 
unanimity of thought as to just what 
shall be included in a course of this 
kind and just where the course shall 
be included in the educational pro- 
cess. Many teachers have been in- 
cluding consumer education in their 
curricula for years though it has 
never been dignified to the extent of 
being set aside and labeled as a 
course in itself. It has been pro- 
gressively handled during the four 
years in the secondary age group and 
adapted to the particular age-level of 
the pupils being taught. It has been 
presented in a correlated sense in 
such courses as junior business train- 
ing, economic geography, bookkeep- 
ing, commercial law, and_ business 
English. 


Proper Place for Course 


Now, however, we have apparently 
reached that stage where it becomes 
important that every pupil receive 
this type of education in one dose 
like medicine taken for one’s physi- 
cal ailments. If this is true, at just 
what point in the pupil’s educa- 
tional life has he become so anaemic 
as to need this dose? Speaking from 
the point of view of a secondary 
school classroom teacher only, it 
seems to me that the proper place 
would be during the senior year of 
high school when, theoretically at 
least, he is about to enter the world 
on his own. We all know, of course, 
that oftentimes there are pupils who 
have been on their own for some 
years before the time of graduation 
from high school. Be that as it may, 
however, it would seem that good 
common-sense educational theory 
and practice would indicate that the 
pupil should acquire material near- 
est the time when he will begin to use 
it to some appreciable extent. 

But probably the more important 
feature is that the “producer” should 
receive the proper “consumer educa- 
tion” before the pupil. And to bet- 
ter understand each other, let’s define 
the term “producer.” K. E. Good- 
man and W. L. Moore’ have given 
a perfectly usable explanation when 
they say: “If you are working at 
some job or performing some type of 


1 Economics in Everyday Life, Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1938, pp. 123-4. 
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Consumer Education for the Producer 


by Erold B. Beach 





Marblehead High School 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


service which is useful, you are a 
producer ; that is, you are engaged in 
production, the process by which 
things are created and made available 
for the use of people.” 


Must Deal with Intangibles 


In that sense, we teachers are pro- 
ducers. Now then, what do we mean 
by “consumer education’? Since 
there has been no great unanimity of 
thought on this, one opinion may be 
just as good as the next. To me 
“consumer education” is a_philos- 
ophy of living which enables a per- 
son to make the most of what he has, 
whether it be money, ability, influ- 
ence, character, or a combination of 
all or some. It is one of those in- 
tangible somethings which, in itself, 
makes it difficult for the “in-the-rut” 
commercial teacher because he still 
believes that his sole purpose in the 
educational scheme of things is to 
develop skills and that there can be 
little value to the commercial pupils 
in anything which cannot be put to 
a definite, tangible, measurable use. 
Before we can expect to put across 


any semblance of con- 
sumer education — then, 
it would seem that the 
producer must be con- 


sumer - educated himself. 


How is he going to get that edu- 
cation ? 

Of course, the first answer coming 
into the minds of many is: Take an 
extension or summer course in the 
subject. That may be one answer 
and a comparatively easy one but a 
secondary school teacher wants and 
needs something which will definitely 
meet the needs of secondary school 
pupils with whom he comes in con- 
tact daily and not some recent, un- 
tried theory which sounds and reads 
nice but which just doesn’t fit the sec- 
ondary age level. It might, no doubt, 
be quite satisfactory for the collegi- 
ate level. 


A Working Philosophy Necessary 


The real answer to me would seem 
to be that the teacher-producer look 
through, leaf through, peruse as 
many texts and other literature on 
economics and consumer education 


as possible, particularly that written 
by people actually in daily associa- 
tion with secondary school pupils. 
From the view of the material in the 
(Continued on page 30) 




















‘‘We have apparently reached that stage where it becomes important that every pupil re- 
ceive this type of education in one dose, like the medicine taken for one’s physical ailments.” 
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bio Ng opportunity to “talk back” to 
those from whom I have been tak- 
ing dictation for many years is an 
answer to my prayers, and is a chance 
which I think would be welcomed by 
all stenographers. The following sug- 
gestions are made with the very dim 
hope that they will give all offending 
dictators a nudge in the right direc- 
tion. 


Have a Schedule 


For most efficient production, the 
dictator should include dictation in 
his schedule at a specific time that 
will also enable the stenographer to 
work efficiently, With few excep- 
tions, all dictation should be done at 
one time. Dictating letters at half- 
hour intervals wastes time for both 
dictator and stenographer. 

Many 

“bosses” sit in 

“bull ses- 

sions” until 

they suddenly 

realize that 

they have 

some letters 

to get out. 

This results 

in hurried, 

unplanned letters, typed under strain, 

with greater likelihood of errors by 
both dictator and stenographer. 

The dictator should sort his corre- 
spondence in order of importance. In 
case of limited time, specify which 
letters should be written first. 


Preliminary Preparation 


One of the most serious faults is 

that many dictators are not prepared 

whenthey 

‘ start to dic- 

Sivonen ati | fate: Tey cae 

department to 

find out when 

they'll ship 

Smith’s order. 

They send the 

stenographer 

out frequent- 

ly for letters from the files. There 

are numerous other interruptions 

which are not necessary, thus wast- 
ing valuable time. 

A few minutes of organized prep- 
aration and concentration before- 
hand, with some slips of paper indi- 
cating the places in the folder where 
the letters appear, would save his 
time as well as mine. 

Few of us have a ready flow of 
thoughts and words unless we have 
given the subject some concentrated 
study—we can’t just pick up a folder, 
and start dictating and expect a well 
organized, complete and~ accurate 
letter. 
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The Ideal Dictator§s 


My boss makes notes on the mar- 
gins of the letters he is going to 
answer, 

Another defect is the dictator’s 
failure to have in his head a mental 
picture of the letter he is dictating. 

The most annoying dictator I know 
of starts a sentence and then stops 
and starts again and again, and 

changes the 
esta wn 008 sere wording each 


time, until it 
i' is very diffi- 
: cult to know 
which way he 
finally intend- 
ed to express 
6é the thought. 
The “ram- 
bler on’ has 
no idea of what he is going to say, 
continuously repeats. After giving 
a sentence beginning with only two 
words, he hesitates, looks out of the 
window for several minutes and 
finally comes out of it with a start. 
He will then ask the stenographer to 
repeat the last two words. I timed a 
dictator who spoke at the rate of ex- 
actly twelve words a minute, 

On the other hand, stenographers 
object to a man who is so meticulous 
about preparing his material that he 
writes a lengthy essay in longhand. 
After seeing how fast he can read 
from his longhand notes, he crumples 
up the paper and throws it into the 
wastebasket. 




















Diction 
Poor enunciation or slovenly 
speech is the worst fault of dictators. 
Most dictators could profit from a 
public speaking or diction course. 
Inaudible mumbling, running 
words together, slurring vowel and 
consonant sounds, emphasizing one 
syllable of a word and then barely 
breathing another syllable—all these 
faults waste time due to necessary 
interruptions for inquiry and correc- 
tion; and cause misinterpretations 
and omissions in transcription. 
The dictator need not speak in 
stentorian tones, but it is important 
that he clear- 
ly emphasize 
each _ syllable 
in every word. 
This means 
elimination of 
the common 
but irritating 
“er” and “ah” 
manner of 


““punctuating sentences. 





Editor’s Note: This is the only re 
back to “the boss.” In an effort 
heuse Electric and Manufacturing 
to find what were the most com 
these faults could be remedied, 


of common dictating weaknesses jj 


we are passing it on to our reader 





There is a tendency with some to 
“run away” with their dictation; ‘he 
small words are all lost in the shu'fle 
and others are garbled. Whispering 
all the small words, such as “of” 
“on” “and” and “for” makes the way 
of the stenographer harder. Sloveily 
pronunciation of “ed”, “ing” and 
at the ends of words is caused 
by “‘speech laziness.” 

Another dictator dictates in a very 
low monotone, with a change in 
tempo about every sentence. There is 
no indication by the tone of his voice, 
or otherwise, as to the end of a sen- 
tence or paragraph. He mouths his 
words, and quite frequently leaves a 
sentence “dangling,” with the thought 
incomplete. 

The dictator should speak in his 
natural manner with his usual inflec- 
tions of voice and emphasis of words 
or phrases. A monotone of 
duration has an almost hypnotic 
effect. 


| 
es 


some 


Uniform Speed 

The dictator should dictate evenly ; 
that is, he 
should adhere 
to a_ specific 
speed as 
closely as 

possible. 
The “spurt- 
a er’’ - blazes 
Yt away like a 
sig house on fire; 
then he stops, 


i 
oa) 


sputters out a few words at a snail's 


pace—and he’s away again. Talking 
too fast—making awholesentencelike- 
onelongword—results in a boom in 
the aspirin industry. 

Stenographers cannot understand 
words that are half bitten and half 
swallowed. Short, clearly spoken sen- 
tences at a steady, reasonable pace 
are more desirable than a blitzkrieg 
of unintelligible words; and inspire 
logical, constructive thinking. 

If you are nervous, just slow 
down ; your:thoughts will be calmer 
and your grammar better too. 

If the dictator is properly pre- 
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Stenographers Dream 





tenographer was encouraged to talk 
f its correspondence, the Westing- 


‘contest among its stenographic force 


rs, and to get suggestions on how 
presents such an excellent picture 
ution of the Westinghouse Company, 





pared, there should be no reason for 


uneven, i.e., spasmodically fast and 
slow dictation. Periods of slow dic- 
tation tend to disrupt the concentra- 
tion of the stenographer and of the 
dictator, ultimately creating omissions 
and misinterpretation. 

Some dictators think they are do- 
ing the stenographer a favor by dic- 
tating slowly. We are much more 
efficient if we have to carry at least 
one complete sentence in our minds. 

Another defect is the reading of 
copy to a stenographer (and usually 
reading it too fast), when the sten- 
ographer could just as well copy the 
subject matter as marked by the dic- 
tator. 


Spelling Names 
It is the duty of a secretary to 
know most of the men to whom she 
writes, and the way to spell their 
names, but a proper name such as 
“Rumpleschultzskin” needs more 
than initiative. 
Reference to telephone book, city 
directory, and Works’ directory takes 
up considerable time. (The dictator 
is always out at such times. ) 
Spelling difficult words should be- 
come a habit with the dictator. The 
stenographer is not familiar with 
technical 
terms. Look- 
ing up un- 

familiar 
words in the 
dictionary is a 
good pastime, 
but takes up 
valuable 
time. 

However, the stenographer carries 
quite a few words in her mind, there- 
fore the dictator should pause before 
spelling the word. He should pause 
in the same manner before dictating 
numbers, thus avoiding the necessity 
of having to repeat such figures for 
verification. 


Mannerisms 


The stenographer should sympa- 
thetically adjust herself to the dic- 
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tator with a natural impediment in 
his speech. 

She should not be expected to ad- 
just herself to unnatural impedi- 
ments, such as chewing gum, tobacco 
in its various forms, hands held be- 
fore face, face averted, ete. Obvi- 
ously, such habits are detrimental to 
clear and audible speech. 

Typical mannerisms which may 
seem ludicrous at first reading but, 

nevertheless, 
occur all too 
frequently 
are: Pacing 
back and 
forth while 
dictating — a 
habit that 
eventually 
tends to make 
one’s thoughts 
revert to the zoo; meaningless and 
annoying gestures such as tapping 
his pencil or his pipe on the desk; 
slicking his fingers through his hair ; 
pulling at his tie, turning the corners 
of papers up; rubbing his whiskers; 
or playing with the telephone dial. 
All these not only distract and irri- 
tate the stenographer, and make it 
hard for her to hear, but disturb the 
trend of thought of the dictator him- 
self. 

The dictator should be seated in 
such a position that his speech is di- 
rected toward the stenographer in 
order to make the sound carry prop- 
erly. 

Smoking 

A very common defect is trying to 
mumble dictation with a pipe, cigar, 
or cigarette in 
his mouth. 
The diction is 
naturally 
poor. 

As for the 
chain cigar- 
et te smoker, 
the lighting of 
one cigarette 
after another 
interrupts his train of thought, is a 
time-waster for both the dictator and 
stenographer. I feel sure better re- 
sults would ensue if all smoking 
could be laid aside while dictation is 
being given. 








Poor English 


For a stenographer who has a 
genuine interest in correct English, 
the dictator is lowered in her esteem 
if he abuses the English language. 


Often even a man who was at one 
time an “A” English student has be- 
come careless with these, to him, 
seeming trifles, as the pressure of his 
profession increases and its interests 
loom as “all important.” He forgets 
that correct English, both written and 
spoken, is a part of that integrated 
whole which is his profession. 

The correct word for the meaning 
a dictator wishes to convey indicates 
the extent of his vocabulary. All too 
frequently he is found “‘groping”’ for 
the right word. This hazard can be 
corrected 1f the dictator will but de- 
vote a few minutes each day to vo- 
cabulary-building study. Those who 
have made this extra effort have been 
well repaid, and have not found the 
task burdensome. 

Too often the “busy business man’”’ 
forgets the fundamentals of correct 
English—unity, coherence, and em- 
phasis. If a sentence is loosely hung 
together, with numerous dangling 
phrases or dependent clauses, it will 
naturally lack clearness to its reader. 
The dictator should “brush up” oc- 
casionally when he finds himself 
slipping in these three fundamentals 
of good English. 


Circumlocution 


The most common defect seems to 
be the writing of long letters with 
unnecessary detail or repetition of 
thought. 

The great failing of this type as a 
rule is that he is, for the most part, 
miles away. He is apt to repeat him- 
self again and again, thus writing 
long rambling letters. 

Generally 
when called 
to take dicta- 
tion | want to 
Say in an 
aside, “Here 
we go round 
the mulberry 
bush, mul- 
berry bush, 
mulberry 

bush.” The simplest way to avoid 
such circumlocution is “Come to the 
point—don’t beat ‘round the bush’.” 

Using too many words obscures 
the point. A concise letter carries 
more weight. If material is lined up 
and notes made, so that the dictator 
knows what he wants to say before 
he starts dictating, he saves time for 
himself and the operator. Verbosity 
and repetition of ideas are definite 
failings of many dictators. 


Hackneyed Phrases 


The most monotonous type of dic- 
tator is the one without any imagina- 
tion. With him, the beginning and 
ending of every letter is the same. 
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His letters are made up of stereo- 
typed and hackneyed phrases. 

“We wish 
to advise,”’ 
“Enclosed 
please find,” 
“With refer- 
ence to your 
letter,” “The 
writer wishes 
to say,” “ Hop- 
ing,” “Beg- 
ging,’ etc., 
are relics of a bygone age. Because 
these phrases are used over and over 
again, they cause letters to lack life, 
personality, and force. The progres- 
sive dictator will say the old things 
in a new way. 

Avoid repetition of the same 
words. Usually there are several 
words having similar meanings that 
can be used. A word used several 
times in a letter loses its importance. 

Long letters with moss - grown 
phrases also take more time to read 
and are usually laid aside for later 
consideration. We want our letters 
to have first consideration, don’t we? 


“REPLYING TO your's.) 
1GEC TO STATE.“ ay 
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Grammar and Punctuation 


Some men desire their dictation 
transcribed verbatim. Others think 
they do, but if they actually saw it 
in print they would declare they 
“never said anything of the sort.” A 
third class realize that they are im- 
perfect, like all of us, and frankly 
tell their stenographers if they dis- 
cover any mistakes to use their best 
judgment in making whatever 
changes are necessary to render the 
letter correct and readable. 

Let the stenographer know 
whether or not you approve of her 
correcting grammatical errors, or 
slightly changing the construction of 
sentences. 

If an employer wishes a stenog- 
rapher to do the punctuating I sug- 
gest that he set it up with her to do 
so. She will then be prepared to 
punctuate as he dictates. 

Many times he does punctuate 
throughout the entire letter. This is 
fine, because only he knows exactly 
what thought sequence he wants ex- 
pressed in the letter. However, punc- 
tuating throughout the letter one 
time and another time punctuating 
the first paragraph only, is most con- 
fusing. 

When the material is highly tech- 
nical, it is difficult for the operator 
to know where to start a new pars 
graph. 

It is very common to instruct the 
operator to “begin quotation” and 
then forget all about telling her when 
to “end quotation.” 
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Final Corrections 


Dictators should read all letters 
before they are mailed, watching 
especially for initials and spelling of 
all names; and for words that sound 
plausible, but do not carry the cor- 
rect meaning. 

Any corrections or changes should 
be noted with a pencil. In this way it 
is left to the judgment of the sten- 
ographer whether corrections can be 
made; or the letter should be re- 
typed. 

If corrections are made on letters, 
and the errors are the fault of the 
stenographer, let her know so that 
she may be careful to avoid recur- 
rences. 


Dictating to a Dictating Machine 


All the preceding suggestions ap- 
ply to those who dictate to a dictating 
machine as well as to those who dic- 
tate to a stenographer. They will not 
be repeated. The following addi- 
tional suggestions apply only to dic- 
tating to a machine. 

The dictator should remember 
that the machine operator works on 
an entirely different basis from the 
stenographer. When she starts typing 
she has no previous acquaintance 
with the letter. She has no opportu- 
nity to ask questions. She types with 
the transcribing machine. She has no 
opportunity to determine whether the 
words she seems to hear make sense 
until after she has typed them. 

This means that enunciation to a 
machine should be particularly clear 
and plain. Special attention should 
be paid to small words like “if” or 
“it” which sound alike; also to 
plurals and to verb endings which in- 
dicate tense. If these are not dis- 
tinctly pronounced an error is likely. 

Several of our dictators get ‘‘mike 
fright” as soon as they start to dic- 
tate. Instead of a normal conversa- 
tional tone, they develop unusual ac- 
cents and affectations that make them 
unrecognizable. Or else they mur- 
mur or croon. After all, it’s strictly 
business and no secret, so why whis- 
per? High voice tones or shouting 
don’t register any better than a whis- 

er. 

If the dictator would talk into his 
machine as clearly and carefully as 
he talks to a customer on the tele- 
phone: if he forgets absolutely that 
he is dictating and talks directly into 
the mouthpiece in a conversational 
voice, courteously, clearly, and con- 
cisely, his letters could not help being 
better. 


Marking Slips 


Writing a letter involves team 
play. You are the quarterback. It is 
up to you to give the proper signals. 








A well-typed letter fits the page 
like a picture in a frame. This is 
possible only when the stenographer 
knows how long the letter is to be, 
before she starts typing. 

Indicate the beginning and end of 
each letter on the dictating machine 
slip. 

If the letter includes material to 
Be copied, which will make a long 
letter out of one that looks short on 
the slip, notify the stenographer |e- 
fore you start dictating the letter; 
also write it on the slip. 

Nothing is more irksome to an 
operator than not having a correc- 
tion marked. Modern dictating ma- 
chines are equipped with a device for 
marking corrections. 

Mark all corrections, no matter 
how small. The efficient operator 
types with the machine. If you siy 
“armature short circuit correction 
shunt circuit” without marking the 
slip, the chances are the “short” has 
been typed before she hears the 
“correction.” Many dictators mark 
longer corrections, but ignore the 
shorter ones. 

Mark corrections at the precise 








point where 

the «imcorrect 

CORRECTION phrasing = be- 
PLEASE: gins. It is 





much easier 
for you to 
move the 
needle back, 
than it is for 
the typist to 
erase two or 
three lines, or type the whole letter 
over again, after she has typed up to 
an inaccurate mark. 

When an omission occurs, indicate 
plainly just what is to be omitted. 

If they would only mark correc- 
tions properly we could take all the 
rest of their idiosyncrasies and pe- 
culiarities without much pain or com- 
ment ! 


Order of Introduction 


The dictator should dictate in the 
order in which the stenographer 
types. 

Specify carbon copies at the begin- 
ning of the letter. Write total num- 
ber of carbon copies of letter on slip 
as double check on number asked for 
when dictating. 

Give the subject first, that is, be- 
fore dictating where the other copies 
are to go; some subjects contain sev- 
eral lines, and if the above rule is not 
followed may run into the body of 
the letter, 

Specify when the subject ends and 
the body of the letter begins. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Modern Technique In Typewriting 


HEN the typewriter was in- 
W vented and came into general 
use, any one who wished to do so 
could learn to typewrite by the sight 
method from books which gave direc- 
tions for the use of the different 
parts of the typewriter, such as the 
carriage, the space bar, or the shift 
keys, how to manipulate these parts, 
and how to insert and remove the 
paper used in typing. Then, from 
these books, after learning by sight 
the location of the letters on the key- 
board, by using the first finger of 
each hand in striking the keys, the 
student could learn how to strike the 
keys with these fingers so as to make 
a clear impression of the letters on 
the paper, and to typewrite sequences 
of letters in words, sentences, para- 
graphs, and continuous matter. In 
this work the student could correlate 
his previous knowledge of the com- 
binations of letters in words and con- 
tinuous matter with the physical ef- 
fort of typewriting such matter. Al- 
though learning to typewrite by the 
sight method was an arduous proc- 
ess, yet students did learn by this 
method to typewrite with remarkable 


Change in Typing Technique 


When the touch method of type- 
writing was invented a revolution oc- 
curred in the technique of typewrit- 
ing. Instead of using one finger of 
each hand in striking the keys, all of 
the fingers were used, a group of 
keys on the left side of the keyboard 
being assigned to the fingers of the 
left hand, and a group of keys on 
the right side to the fingers of the 
right hand. By this 
arrangement the 
physical work of 
typewriting was 
distributed among 
all of the fingers, 
and the load dimin- 
ished for the sepa- 
rate fingers. 

After learning 
the location of the 
letters on the key- 
board, the student 
learned by touch 
the finger reaches 
on the keyboard as 
these reaches are 
involved in se- 
quences of letters 
in words. He then 
learned to typewrite 
combinations of 
letters in words 
and in continuous 
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matter as in the sight method. 
Although typewriting by touch was 
a great improvement over typewrit- 
ing by sight, and although students 
gained such facility by this method 
that it was long considered the final 
consummation of the art, yet, as 
taught, “‘typewriting was about the 
most time-consuming subject in any 
educational program on any level.” 
Therefore, specialists in psychology, 
language, and other subjects related 
to typewriting, spent years in experi- 
ment and research “in order to find 
cut whether the methods used in 
teaching this subject could be im- 
proved and made more effective, and 
whether the time required to learn to 
typewrite could be shortened.” 


Suggestions for Improvement in 
Technique 

As a result of this research three 
of the most important suggestions 
for the improvement of the technique 
of typewriting that emerged were: 

First: That the modern Simplifiea 
Keyboard should be substituted for 
the traditional Standard Keyboard 
then in use. The advocates of this 
new keyboard claimed that skill and 
facility in learning to typewrite could 
be developed with less effort and in 
a much shorter time than by the use 
of the Standard Keyboard. 

Second: That the finger reaches on 
the keyboard should be learned with 
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reference to the direction of the keys 
from each other and to the spaces 
between the keys, instead of with ret- 
crence to the location of the letters 
cn the keys. By this tactile approach, 
tvpewriting would become even more 
a matter of skill than by the preced- 
ing method, and the technique of 
typewriting on the physical side 
would be perfected. 

Third: No attempt should be made 
to learn all of the finger reaches and 
the location of all of the letters on 
the keyboard in the “shortest possi- 
ble time.” Instead of attempting to 
do this, “a section only of the key- 
board should be made use of at first, 
and for this section the finger reaches 
between the keys and the location of 
the letters on these keys should be 
learned by typing combinations of the 
letters in words, sentences, para- 
graphs, and continuous matter as be- 
fore, and then section by section of 
the keyboard should be utilized in the 
same way.” By this procedure all of 
the elements of the technique of type- 
writing would be used and made into 
a comprehensive whole at each stage 
of the work, and the confusion which 
had resulted from trying to learn in 
a few lessons how to typewrite all 
of the possible sequences of letters in 
words, and the combination of words 
in sentences, would be eliminated. 
Besides, by this method the interest 
of the student would be stimulated 
and maintained by the feeling of ac- 
complishment at each stage. 


Specialized Practice in Typing 


A still further improvement in the 
technique of type- 
writing can be made 
by emphasizing in 
practice, for each 
section of the key- 
board, sequences of 
letters which are 
located on the same 
side of the key- 
board, that is, se- 
quences which in- 
volve the fingers of 
each hand = sepa- 
rately. Since, for 
use in typewriting 
the keyboard is di- 
vided intotwo parts, 
one for each hand, 
the only finger 
reaches on the key- 
board are those 
which involve the 
fingers of each 
hand separately. 
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. . . . : 
Statistics show that more errors are 


made in typing sequences of letters 
that are located on the same side of 
the keyboard, that is sequences which 
involve the fingers of one hand only, 
such as a-t or /-y, than are made in 
typing sequences of letters which are 
located on opposite sides of the key- 
board, that is, sequences of letters 
which involve fingers of both hands, 
such as a-/ or h-e. From the nature 
of the work in typewriting, however, 
sequences of letters which occur in 
words must of necessity involve let- 
ters that are located on both sides of 
the keyboard, that is, that involve the 
fingers of both hands. Nevertheless, 
in learning to typewrite, the difficult 
sequences, or those that involve the 
fingers of each hand _ separately, 
should first be emphasized in prac- 
tice. 

Furthermore, the practice of se- 
quences of letters in words, such as 
a-s in the word ask, or /-i in the word 
lid, should immediately be followed 
by the practice of these sequences in 
the reverse order, as s-a in the word 
salt, or 3-1 in the word tile. For it 
does not necessarily follow, if a stu- 
dent has learned to type with facility 
certain sequences, that he can im- 
mediately type with equal facility 
these sequences in the reverse order. 


Forms of Skill Developed in Typing 


Two distinct kinds of skill are in- 
volved in typewriting. One of these 
skills is the kind required to manipu- 
late the different parts of the type- 
writer, as these parts are used in the 
operation of the keyboard in type- 
writing. This kind of skill is almost 
entirely mechanical in character and 
is easily acquired by a student of 
typewriting. A pamphlet which gives 
explicit directions for the manipula- 
tion of the different parts of the type- 
writer can be obtained from any type- 
writer company for use with the ma- 
chine sold by that company. The 
other kind of skill involved ‘in type- 
writing is the skill required to 
manipulate the keys of the keyboard, 
as the letters and characters on the 
keys are used in typing words, sen- 
tences, and continuous matter. All 
of the other work in typewriting as 
set forth in the textbooks in the sub- 
ject is incidental and supplementary 
to these two skills, for such work 
consists merely of their application 
to the typing of business forms and 
procedure, and of general matter of 
any kind. The acquisition of the sec- 
ond kind of skill is a long and ardu- 
ous process, and while for personal 
use many students acquire this skill 
without the aid of a teacher, yet 
much time can be saved and bad 
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habits in typewriting avoided by the 
student, if he follows the directions 
of a teacher versed in modern meth- 
ods of the teaching of typewriting. 


Recent Aids for Improvement in 
Technique 

New books have been published 
in which the principles advocated in 
the recent researches in typewriting 
are stated, and suggestions made for 
the improvement of its technique. Be- 
sides, new textbooks which contain 
a revision of the traditional courses 





in typewriting have been published. 
If these new ideas and suggestions 
are generally accepted and applied in 
the teaching of typewriting in schools 
and colleges, there will undoubtedly 
be as great an improvement in its 
technique in the future as there was 
in the past when the sight method 
was displaced by the touch method, 
efor the different stages in the devel- 
opment of this technique show that 
“while there has been an evolution 
of the art in the past, this evolu'ion 
is not yet complete.” 


Consumer Education for the Producer 
(Continued from page 25) 


field, the teacher may then make 
what he considers a wiser choice of 
material for his own_ particular 
group, and can check it with his own 
personal life and philosophy of liv- 
ing. It is impossible to develop a 
consumer philosophy of living among 
one’s students unless one has a good 
working philosophy of it himself. 

In other words, how can a teacher 
properly discuss good management 
of one’s income if he finds himself 
coming to the end of the school year 
with no funds available for the vaca- 
tion period? As a result, he goes to 
some small-loan company to get 
enough to tide him and his family 
over for the summer months until 
that first pay check comes in the fall. 
He pays up to 36 per cent per year 
on the loan, and then goes into his 
class in consumer education to advo- 
cate budgeting, and borrowing, when 
necessary, from a local banking in- 
stitution at one-sixth the cost he is 
paying. In other words, let him try 
out on himself the very things he is 
attempting to develop into a philos- 
ophy acceptable to and suitable for 
his high school classes. 

Of course, we will have these 
teachers come forward with the 
argument against this one illustra- 
tion: What else can you expect when 
teachers receive such small salaries? 
There may be a grain of truth in 
what they say but too many times 
that is merely an excuse for not try- 
ing out their own theories. Too, it 
is all the greater reason why they 
should try out the budgeting theory. 
There are representatives of many 
families within each teacher’s classes 
whose families receive a smaller in- 
come than the teacher, who have to 
put at least as much time on the job, 
and who have a greater number of 
dependents to be supported. Develop 
a practical theory. 


Determine Own Course Content 


It would seem that one course is 
open to secondary school teachers 


and that is to get together and do 
something for themselves rather tian 
depend upon “the other fellow.” 
Let’s get together in a cooperative 
way and 
what should be included in sucl: a 


philosophy course for our pupils 
rather than having it necessarily 
superimposed from  innumer«ble 


courses which we take. When we do 
this, let’s carefully examine it, check- 
ing it with what we actually have as 
our own philosophies before attempt- 
ing to present it to our pupils. 


see +aes 
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TYPING 
QUIaZ 
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Continuing its interest-arousing quiz for 
typists, THE JOURNAL presents more ques- 
tions on correct stenographic practices. 
Questions and answers are based on a book- 
let entitled Debatable Transcription 
Points recently compiled by the secretarial 
department of the Metropolitan School of 
Business in Los Angeles, after consulting a 
number of authorities in the secretarial 
field. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Where should the word ‘‘subject” 
be placed if used? 

2. Should general department names be 
capitalized? 

3. Should the complimentary close al- 
ways be followed by a comma? Is a period 
ever placed at the end of a date line? 

4. Should a comma be used in 4000? 


5. Which is preferred: 10%, 10 per 
cent, 10 percent, ten percent, or ten per 
cent? 


Now turn to page 50 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of 
authorities. More questions will appear in 
next month’s tssue of THE JouRNAL. 
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On inside letters the proper se- 
quence for names of people to get 
carbon copies is after the subject. 
On outside letters, the original letter 
usually does not bear the names of 
persons receiving the carbon copies. 
Hence this list for carbon copies 
should be dictated at the end of the 
letter. 


Repeating Numbers and Spelling 
Names 


Numbers should be repeated in two 
ways: twelve thousand, three hun- 
dred forty ; one, two, three, four, oh. 
Teens and tys are hard to distin- 
guish. Fifteen one five—fifty five oh 
—can hardly be mistaken. 

Spelling a name without illustrat- 
ing letters is frequently not sufficient, 
because so many letters sound just 
alike on machines, such as .4N—SF 
—BD—PD, etc. It is “aggronnoy- 
ing” to have a proper name carefully 
spelled out, and then wonder whether 
it was “Neff” or “Mess.’’ Sometimes 
it is a mess! 

Speed and easy understanding are 
promoted by always using the same 
word to illustrate a letter. The ac- 
companying list, recommended by 


Secretaries tell us the L C Smith office type- 
writer is faster, more accurate, efficient and 
easier to operate. This means, of course, 
less chances for errors and less fatigue at the 


end of the day. 


Why don’t you try a Super-Speed LC Smith 


on your particular work . . . see what it can 


accomplish for you and your job? 


Just phone any LC Smith branch or dealer 
in your city today for free demonstration 
right in your own office. Try out the new 
Automatic Margin Set, Improved Tabulator, 

Facies that make 
favorite typewriter.” 


SMITH 


™ ... brings new 
freedom to 
secretaries 


Floating Shift and other 
it the secretaries’ “‘ 


Super-S peed LC 





Dictator—A 





(Continued from page 28) 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 
is extensively used. 


N— New York 
O— Ocean 
P— Petei 

O— Queen 
R— Robert 


A— Arthur 
B— Boston 
C— Chicago 
D— Denver 
E— Edward 


F— Frank S— Sugar 
G— George T— Thomas 
H— Henry U— Union 
I—Ida V— Victor 
J—John W— William 
K— King X— X-Ray 
L.— Lincoln Y— Young 
M— Mary Z— Zero 


Operation of Machines 


Some men do not know the proper 
position in which the mouthpiece of 
their machine should be held when 
talking, with the result that the dic- 
tation is too loud or too low and is 
hard to understand. A dictator should 
talk directly into the mouthpiece, as 
if it were a telephone. 

Dictators should be careful that 
the machine is operating all the time 
they are dictating. Some dictator: 
lose the first word by not pressing 
the button soon enough; or chop off 


Stenographer’s 





Dream 





the last word by releasing the button 
too soon. 

Most machines are equipped with 
a bell that rings before you reach the 
edge—but usually to no avail, be- 
cause often the letter continues off 
the record with no explanation. 


Conclusion 

Sometimes a very good operator is 
changed to a careless one by inces- 
sant minor defects of dictation, which 
may not seem of consequence to the 
dictator but which make the operator 
feel that “if it isn’t worthy of good 
dictation, it isn’t worthy of good 
stenographic effort.” Most stenog- 
raphers like to be proud of their 
efforts. 

Most of these dictating charac- 
teristics are caused by carelessness, 
gradually growing into bad_ habits 
which become difficult, if not impos- 
sible to overcome, except in 
where the dictator is: 

(1) aware of his faults, and 
(2) makes a conscious effort to 
improve his dictation 
If some of these many grievances 
could be alleviated, a stenographer’s 
life would be a comparative utopia. 
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Re-type Rita... She gets it right a 
the first time with her new L C SMITH 
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MAIL COUPON FOR USEFUL, FREE 
BOOKLET~—“Tips to Typists” 








L C Smith & Corona Typewriters luc 
Desk 10, 173 Almond Street 
\\ Syracuse, N. Y. 


Please send free copy of ‘Tips to 
Typists” 
Name 
Address 





























Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 





Editor’s Note: The Committee on Visual Aids in Business Education of Delta Pi 


Epsilon will postpone to the November issue its usual film evaluations. 


There 


follows a general discussion of visual education. 





Several teachers have requested a com- 
plete semester’s visual aid program for the 
Introduction to Business course generally 
offered in the ninth year. One man’s idea 
of such a program follows. With some 
exceptions, notable for their excellence, 
the program is on a “lack of a better” 
basis. Even the poorer suggestions, how- 
ever, perform teaching services not ren- 
dered at this moment by any other known 
medium. To utilize all suggestions a 
16 mm. sound projector and an opaque 
projector will be needed. Even if only 
the more common 16 mm. silent projector 
is available a large part of the program 
can be used. (Incidentally, while sound 
films generally cannot be shown on silent 
projectors, there are new silent projectors 
with only one set of sprocket teeth on 
which sound films can be shown.) 

The following visual aids should prove 
useful in presenting the indicated topics: 


MOTION PICTURES 
(all 16 mm.) 
Introduction 


Interdependence—Harvard Film Service, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, two reels, si- 
lent, $2. An excellent introduction to 
business ; explains the abstract idea of in- 
terdependence in a simple, interesting way. 
Evaluation: JBE, June, 1940. 

Business Machines—Y. M. C. A., one 
reel, silent, $2. Although this film covers 
a great deal of material in a sketchy and 
inadequate manner, it indicates most im- 
pressively the increasing mechanization of 
office work. Plan to show it to the same 
group at least two and possibly three 
times. Evaluation: JBE, November, 1939. 

Finding Your Life Work—yY. M. C. A., 
two reels, sound, $3. This film is an ex- 
cellent means of presenting, near the be- 
ginning of the term, material which will 
help realize the vocational guidance ob- 
jective of the course. Should assist in 
creating a serious interest in the work of 
the course. Evaluation: JBE, May, 1941. 

Occupational Opportunities for High 
School Graduates—Guidance Department, 
Administration Building, Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, two reels, silent, free. The 
great merit of this film is its utter frank- 
ness in depicting the type of jobs high 
school graduates actually get. Should 
bring a great many dreamers back to 
reality. Evaluation: JBE, October, 1940. 

What's An Office Anyway?—Y. M. C. 
A., three reels, sound, free. This picture 
is made up largely of publicity on office 
equipment yet it is one of the few pic- 
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tures which gives even a rough, or maybe 
gritty, idea of what it is like to work in 
an office. 
Filing 

Motion Study Applied to Letter Index- 
ing—Information Office, T. V. A., Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, one reel, sound, free. 
Likely to prove too advanced to hold the 
interest of any but the most intelligent 
ninth year classes. Should be shown as 
an application of principles already taught 
in class. Will convey some idea of what 
a large scale office is like. 


Thrift and Budgets 


Our Children’s Money—Harmon Found- 
ation, 140 Nassau Street, New York City, 
two reels, silent, $3. Amateur actors, slow 
pace. May be integrated directly with the 
above topics and, in spite of its short- 
comings, is superior to alternative methods 
of presenting these topics. Evaluation: 


JBE, January, 1941. 


Money and Credit 


Men and Money—Y. M. C. A., three 
reels, sound, free. You will probably not 
agree with much that is presented but 
this film should create interesting discus- 
sions and should motivate some interest- 
ing arithmetic problems dealing with small 
loans. Evaluation: JBE, January, 1941. 

Know Your Money—yY. M. C. A., one 
reel, sound, free. U. S. Secret Service 
motion picture which shows the differ- 
ences between real and counterfeit money. 
Hope it does not turn all your students 
into amateur G-men. 


The Telephone 


The Voice of the City—You may be 
able to get this one from your local Bell 
Telephone Company manager, free. It is 
2. substitute for an actual visit to a tele- 
phone exchange. Evaluation: JBE, No- 
vember, 1940. 


A New Voice for Mr. X—Ditto above. 
Although containing much_ extraneous 
matter, this film does have a_ seque:ice 
which shows very clearly the correct an] 
incorrect manner of answering the tele- 
phone in the business office. Evaluation: 
JBE, November, 1940. 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Cooperation In Swed: 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City, two reels, silent, $3. I’re- 
sents a favorable and interesting picture 
of the cooperative movement in Sweden. 
Evaluation: JBE, April, 1940. 


Hidden Values—Venard Organizat 
Peoria, Illinois, two reels, sound, i 
Presents an extremely interesting 
through the Sears-Roebuck testing labors 
tories. Free from objectionable adverti 
ing. Evaluation: JBE, December, 1” 

Getting Your Money’s Worth Seri 
Consumer’s Union, Union Square, Ne 
York City, free. Two separate soi 
reels—one is on the purchase of used c: 
To correct the over-emphasis on dishor: 
dealing the teacher should be prepared 
enumerate some of the advantages ‘} 
automobile industry has_ conferred 
America. Evaluation: JBE, April, 194 


Insurance 


Now For Tomorrow—Harmon Founiiz 
tion, 140 Nassau Street, New York City 
three reels, silent, $3. A good introduc- 
tion to the study of insurance. Throug 
a more or less dramatic approach it 
arouses the interest of the students in the 
subject of insurance. Not Hollywood, |ut 
worth while. Evaluation: JBE, May, 1940. 

Yours Truly, Ed Graham—yY. M. C. A., 
three reels, sound, free. No responsibility 
for this one as we have not screened it. 
It is included because the catalog states 
that it is sponsored by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

IVorkers’ Old Age 
surance—distributed through the twelve 
regional offices of the Federal Security 
Agency, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Have not seen this one, either. 


and Survivors’ In- 


Guidance 


How To Hunt A Job—two reels, silent. 
Unfortunately, available only to teachers 
in the western part of the United States 
from the University of California Exten- 
sion Division, Department of Visual In- 
struction, Berkeley, California. This is an 
excellent film to show near the end of the 
term. It is unfortunate that it is not 
available for showing in every high school 
in the country. Evaluation: JBE, Septem- 
ber, 1940, 


OPAQUE PICTURES 


An excellent series of 8%” x 11” still 
photographs on the topics: ancient meth- 
ods of communication, telephone, tele- 
graph, mail, cable, radio and _ television 
services may be ‘purchased from Mrs. 
Ruth Burke, 305 Broadway, New York 
City, for $7.95. There are 93 pictures 
altogether and the results when projected 
by an opaque projector are excellent in 
arousing interest and motivating work. 
The opaque projector used should prefer- 
ably have an opening six inches square. 
Evaluation: JBE, February, 1941. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that 
the total cost for using all the movies 
recommended would be only eighteen dol- 
lars, plus the transportation charges in 
both directions. 
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Schoo! Attendance Figures for 1941-1942 


Public education is not only the hope, 
protection, flower, basis, child, father, 
linchpin, triumph, masterpiece, crowning 
achievement, and other oratorical terms, 
of a democracy, but it is its main ac- 
tivity. There are more teachers in the 
United States than soldiers, including all 
the current selectees; 100,000 more school 
buildings than factories; more colleges 
than broadcasting stations; and more 
pupils than automobiles. Only in expendi- 
tures does education lag behind other ac- 
tivities. 

Estimates of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the school year of 1941-42 fol- 
low. A ‘small drop in elementary pupils, 
approximately the same figure for sec- 
ondary schools, and a very slight increase 
in college enrolments (uncertain because 
of defense conditions) is shown over 
1940: 


Approximate number of elementary pu- 
pils: 


110 i rr 18,482,000 
ere 2,225,000 
ES eee 20,707,000 
Approximate number of high school 
pupils (4 years): 
MEER 7-10 payouts ove) aioe 6,834,000 
PN eo 6 55 05-5 Ss,6-8%5 500,000 
SS eee reer ee 7,334,000 
Kindergarten enrolment : 
|. UES SOR RETR ae ere 625,000 
En eee 40,000 
ohne Be ee 665,000 
Elementary school teachers: 
PR acon oo ash ain ed 625,000 
RNIEMEI Sohn. Sis -sisdclneisie ss 75,000 
EGER So hie eed ioe 700,000 
High school teachers: 
IG eis hae sh eat Canes 315,000 
RPMMMEES 5 Sf os 4s ise Hise aves 35,000 
SIMMER PE, Seed. Le 350,000 
Enrolment of all institutions of 
higher education ............ 1,450,000 
Public night schools............ 1,400,000 
Part-time and continuation 
uy SAR ee nae 450,000 


Commission Against Enemies of Schools 


_ An “action body” to mobilize education 
in the service of the Nation and to pro- 
tect education and teachers from the at- 
tacks of agencies whose goal is the un- 
dermining of the American school, has 
een organized, the National Education 
Association announced recently. 

The new agency, to be known as the 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
tacy through Education, will be directed 
by Dr. Donald DuShane, immediate past 
President of the N.E.A. and_ superin- 
tendent of schools at Columbus, Indiana, 
who began his duties as full time sec- 
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retary of the commission at N.E.A. head- 
quarters in Washington in September. 
“The commission will take direct action 
in a manner as forceful as possible against 
all enemies of schools and education,” 
Dr. DuShane said. “We expect to move 
against all individuals and organizations 


who are endeavoring to weaken the 
schools. Such attacks threaten the security 
of our democracy. Education has a role 
in the defense program that is no less im- 
portant than that of our armed forces.” 

The newly created commission will in- 
vestigate criticisms and movements against 
school systems, teachers’ colleges, text- 
books, teachers’ organizations and_ int 
dividual teachers. 

The commission will also study groups 
opposing education, seek to discover the 
sources of their funds and take appro- 
priate action against them. 

The commission consists of 60 members, 
an Executive Committee of 10, headed 
by Alonzo F. Myers, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, and one rep- 
resentative from each state teachers asso- 
ciation. 

e 


Economic Activities of Principal Areas 


The following table, showing percent- 
ages of population, retail sales, cash farm 
income, and value of manufactured prod- 
ucts by principal geographical areas is re- 
produced from Distribution Services and 
Costs, published by the Chamber of Com- 
ea of the United States, Washington, 
aa, 
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Area 


facturing 


culture 


United States 


MOINES Sieg asaneis Sax 100% 100% 100% 100% 
New England ..... G4 82 30 87 
Middle Atlantic... 21.3 25.5 82 280 


East North Central 20.0 21.6 20.2 31.8 
West North Central 10.7 10.6 2 7 
South Atlantic.... 13.3 10.0 108 9 
East South Central 83 42 7.1 3 
West South Central 10.0 7.0 12 4 
Mountain ........ 20 3S 6. Fr. 
1 SS ae 68 96 11.3 6.3 

The states comprising the principal 
geographic areas are: New England — 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut; Mid- 
dle Atlantic— New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; East North Central—Ohio, 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin; 
West North Central—Minnesota, Iowa, 


Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas; South Atlantic—Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida; East 
South Central—Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi; West South Central— 
Arkansas, Louisianna, Oklahoma, Texas; 
Mountain — Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada; Pacific— Washington, Oregon, 
California. 






Information Exchange Widely Used 


More than 100 summer schools and 
workshops in 32 States used material 
from the Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation and National Defense of the U. S. 
Office of Education during the summer 
months. More than 3,000 educators have 
examined this material collected from all 
over the United States on a variety of 
subjects connected with education and na- 
tional defense. 

With increased Inter-American em- 
phasis in schools it is expected that the 
packets on Secondary Education for In- 
ter-American Friendship and Understand- 
ing (IX-S-1) and Inter-American Friend- 
ship and Understanding in Our Schools 
(IX-G-1) will be of timely interest and 
value this fall. 

Significant of the interrelation of educa- 
tion and the schools with many phases of 
the defense program of the Nation are 
the new packets compiled during the sum- 
mer. These include: 

II-S-2. Understanding — and 
Democracy in the Secondary 
(Second packet of this title). 

1V-S-1. Aiding National Defense by Con- 
serving Natural Resources (secondary 
education ). 

I-S-1. Secondary Education for Inter- 
American Friendship and Understand- 
ing. 

I-H+4. The Role of the Junior College 
in the National Emergency. 

I-H-5. The Role of Women’s Colleges in 
the National Emergency. 

XIV-H-1. Economic Problems and Na- 
tional Defense (higher education). 

[1I-G-2. Good Citizens Cooperate to Im- 
prove School and Community (sec- 
ondary and adult education). 

XII-G-1. Participation of the Negro in 
National Defense. 

IlI-A-1. Defense Activities of State and 
Community Councils (with special ref- 
erence to education). 

X-A-1. Women and _ national 
(adult education). 

\s teachers and schools use these In- 
formation Exchange materials they are 
asked to contribute any new ideas that 
they have worked out and have found 
helpful. In this way the packets can 
be revised and kept up-to-date. 

A list of packets available for loan may 
be obtained free by writing to the Infor- 
mation Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Practicing 
School 


defense 


ra 
Defense Chart 
To vocational guidance teachers and 


other school people, public employment 


agencies, and Washington offices have 
come many questions from individuals 


who have heard of Federal labor-recruit- 
ing and job-training efforts and want to 
make use of those opportunities to fit 
themselves for defense work. 

Finding answers to the defense training 
questions has frequently resulted in delays 
and incomplete information. The U. S. 
Office of Education has sought to arrange 
such information in concise form. The 
result is: Chart of Defense Job Training 
Opportunities Administered by the Fed- 
eral Government, together with other 
relevant information. 

Materials supplied by appropriate agen- 
cies have been used in drawing up the 
chart, and the final draft has been checked 
with each agency to insure accuracy. 

Requests for free copies should be ad- 
dressed to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free typewriting 
test service. For the school year 1941-42 eight tests have been published, together with 
a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring each test. 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for 
each test has been published in THE JourNAL for the month immediately following the 
one in which the test was given. These tables were based upon results reported hy a 
group of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reported to the Bureau 
that much of the value of these tables of norms for comparative purposes is lost 
because they reach the teacher and the pupil so long after the test has been taken. So, 
for the current year a different plan which wfll meet this objection is being tried out 

Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred students 
who also have taken the comparable tests for 1940-41, and the current tests have ‘cen 
equated on the basis of the results of this teSting. A percentile table of norms will 
appear in the issue of THE JouRNAL preceding the month in which each test is t be 
given, with the exception of the table for the October test which appears in this issue, 
Under this plan tables of norms for comparative purposes should reach the teacher 
and pupil before the test is taken. Thus the Bureau hopes to add to the value of the 
services which it is rendering schools. 


The following tables indicate the results for the October and November tests 
| 
} 
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table for the December test will appear in the November number. 


STRAIGHT COPY TEST - VOLUME VIII - OCTOBER 1941 - NUMBER 1 








| Pericds a week 

Ist year : ‘ 5 

2nd year 5 f 5 

MAKUHANT _ at eee Batoabe ” = oan: 
| Length of period * 6. 40-45, 40-45 60 40- 
The electric calculator | | Percentiies 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 








Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 








TEST - VOLUME VIII - NOVEMBER 1941 - NUMBER 2 











| Grade 


Even a few Marchants || Pericds a week 
suffice for training on | == i year 
the rotational plan. | Length of period *. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY io 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 














Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Every where! 


MARCHANT CALCULAT; 
73 Pow, 


ING MACH; 


mie 2/10/41 


14: 
Onkleng, Colter, 
Withour bligari 
Pacer infor ss oe mov send 
RCHANT IN 8USINESs mannen ae 
Firm___ 
—_ 


Individvot 








Address * In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. Any 
teacher not receiving the tests may write to the Bureau for them. 
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American Association of Commercial Colieges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial! Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council! of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

{llinois Business Education Association 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 


.Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 


Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Associaticn, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND 


by Hamden L. Forkner, 


The National Council has completed tion of the 


ITS WORK 


President of the Council 


Clerical Ability ganizations were asked to use in electing 


another year of work in the interests of 
business education. The year has been 
marked by a number of achievements 
and interesting developments in the field. 

The Treasurer’s report which appears 
in this issue indicates the fact that al- 
though the Executive Committee antici- 
pated an income of only $200 from mem- 
bership dues, the actual income was $295. 
This is gratifyi ing to the members of the 
Executive Board and it indicates that 
more and more associations are recog- 
nizing that the future of business educa- 
tion lies in cooperative efforts of all the 
associations toward the development of 
national policies and the promotion of 
various activities which any one associa- 
tion would find it difficult to do. 

Among the actvities on which the 
Council has concentrated during the past 
year are: 

(a) Federal aid for business education. 

(b) Further development and promo- 
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Testing program. 

(c) Getting under way the organization 
of the young people in our business 
classes in the various high schools into 
the national organization known as the 
Future Business Leaders of America. 

(d) Promotion of a unified plan for 
Association activities, such as the devel- 
opment of a unified national organization 
or a unified national publication which 
could speak authoritatively for business 
education. 

(e) Incorporation of the Council. This 
was accomplished for the purpose of mak- 
ing the Council a legal entity for the pur- 
pose of administering various phases of 
the program including the testing pro- 
gram. 


Election Board of the National Council 


In the November, 1940 issue of THE 
JouRNAL OF BustINEss EpucaTIoNn there 
appeared a ballot which all member or- 


members to the Administrative Board of 
the Council. Ballots were received from 
only 18 of the member organizations. Let- 
ters were written to the heads of the 
organizations which did not submit bal- 
lots, asking them to do so, but 13 of the 
organizations still failed to submit ballots 
by September 1, 1941. A tally of the 
ballots received revealed the following 
persons elected to the membership of the 
Administrative Board of the Council, 
with terms to expire September 1, 1945. 

John G. Kirk, Director of Business 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Eleanor Skimin, Detroit Public Schools. 


Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark Public 
Schools. 

C. C. Puckett, University of Denver. 

R. G. Price, University of Cincinnati. 
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Colleges and Universities Sponsoring the 
Future Business Leaders of America 


Thus far 20 institutions throughout the 
country have indicated a willingness to 
sponsor the organization of the Future 
Business Leaders of America in their 
states. The institutions that have asked 
to be sponsors of the F.B.L.A. are as fol- 
lows: State Teachers College at Jackson- 
ville, Florida; University of Arkansas; 
Colorado State College of Education; 
University of Connecticut; Ball State 


Teachers College; Iowa State Teachers 
College; Kansas State Teachers College 
at Emporia; S. Louisiana College; 
Minnesota State Teachers College at St. 
Cloud; Northeast State Teachers Col- 
lege at Kirksville, Missouri; New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Trenton; The 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina; Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio; Oklahoma A. and 
M. College; Oregon State College; Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; North Texas State 
Teachers College; Mary Washington Col- 


lege; New River State College in Weg 
Virginia; and the University of Wyoming 

Other states will undoubtedly be repre. 
sented within the next few weeks. 


Election of Officers 


The National Council is now taking , 
ballot by mail of the administrative Boar) 
for the election of officers for the nex; 
two years. As soon as these results are 
known the new officers’ names will appear 
in THE JOURNAL. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 


Directed by 
Joint Committee on Tests 


Representing 


National Office Management Association 


and 


National Council for Business Education 


REPORT 


This testing program was launched in 
June 1938 on a permanent basis after 
much research and experimentation over 
a period of several years. It is now 
available to any school or college whose 
officers desire to measure the results of 
teaching in terms of occupational com- 
petency in the field of clerical service, and 
where proper arrangements can be made 
for administering the tests. 


Growth 


_ The Committee has made no effort to 
induce schools to offer these tests, beyond 
occasional announcements of their avail- 
ability and of their nature and scope. 
Growth, therefore, has been gradual and 
this has been favorable to further im- 
provements trom year to year on the basis 
ot experience. 

In response to requests from sponsors of 
test centers the tests were given earlier 
this year so as not to interfere with other 
year-end activities and to make it possible 
for the best students, who often are 
placed before the end of the year, to take 
the tests before leaving school. This, of 
course, shortens somewhat the time for 
preparation, but as yet no one has objected 
to the new dates. 

It should be noted that this year jobs 
have been more plentiful and schools have 
tended to release their better students 
much earlier than usual, thus making the 
earlier dates for the tests ineffective from 
the standpoint of reaching these better 
students before they left school for em- 


16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 





ON 1941 TESTING PROGRAM 


ployment. This, no doubt, accounts in 
part for the smaller growth 7.7 per cent 
over 1940. At least correspondence with 
teachers, sponsors of test centers, and ad- 
ministrators tends to bear out this con- 
clusion. Also late cancellations of reg- 
istrations by students who obtained early 
employment supports the opinion that 
growth this year was somewhat retarded 
by early placements. 

Growth in number of test centers is 
somewhat more significant. In 1940 there 
were 53 centers, while in 1941 the number 
grew to 65, an increase of 22.6 per cent. 
This is most gratifying since it indicates 
a wider distribution of the program. 

The number of schools from which 
testees came to the test centers in 1941 
increased from 200 to 250, a gain of 25 
percent. Some of these new centers were 
organized through the initiative of office 
managers who realize the advantages that 
should accrue to employers from more 
extensive use of these measures of oc- 
cupational competency. Still other centers 
were planned at the request of teachers 
who desire a suitable standard against 
which to appraise the results of their 
work. 

Results for 1941 

Table I shows results for 1941 so ar- 
ranged as to indicate how many testees 
were successful in winning certificates, 
classified as to grade level on which their 
training was received. There is an ad- 
ditional classification for those whose 
training had been received at an earlier 


date and thus could not be included with 
students just out of school or collece. 

Table II indicates the number of t-stees 
in each of the different vocational ability 
tests and the number who were successt!ul 
each year, beginning in 1937 and running 
through 1941. 


Some Comments on Results 


The real upset of this year’s program 
is found in the results for the stenographic 
test. It is difficult to account fully for 
the drastic reduction of successful candi- 
dates this year, but it seems reasonably 
clear that a very large proportion of the 
withdrawals because of early placements 
came from this area of the testing pro- 
gram. Naturally superior students are 
placed first. 3ut there must be other 
causes of this drop in number of success 
ful candidates. This year’s test has not 
been scientifically compared with previous 
tests to determine relative difficulty. But 
great care was taken to see that the ma- 
terial used and the arrangement of it were 
such as to offer no greater difficulty to the 
testee this year, and such comparison a 
has been made reveals no appreciable dii- 
ference. Even greater care was taken to 
see that the papers were properly scored 
by well-trained teachers all of whom art 
engaged in teaching in this field. 

It seems obvious that the disparity be- 
tween 71.5 per cent for 1940 and 36 per 
cent for 1941 is due in part at least t 
causes which lie back in the former year. 
It was quite as difficult to account for 4 






































TABLE | 
All Testees Secondary School Above Secondary School Unclassified 
Certified Rejected Certified Rejected Certified Rejected Certified Rejected 
Total No. % No. % Total No. % No. % Total No % No. % Total No % No % 4 

Stenography 1496 543 36.0 953 64.0 1340 470 35.0 870 65.0 140 67 48.0 73 52.0 16 6 37.5 10 62.3 
Bookkeeping 701 455 65.0 246 35.0 639 411 65.0 228 35.0 56 40 71,5 16 2§ *) 6 4 67.0 2 33.0 
Typing 658 378 57.5 280 42.5 577 329 56.5 248 43.5 78 48 61.5 30 38.5 3 1 33.0 2 67.0 
Machine Cal. 266 165 61.5 104 38.5 238 147 62.0 91 38.0 27 15 55.5 12 44.5 1 0 00.0 1 100.0 
Machine Trans. 113 55 49.0 58 51.0 98 44 46.0 54 54.0 15 11 73.0 4 27.0 = 2.8% see 

Filing 67 40 60.0 27 40.0 61 39 64.0 22 36.0 6 1 17.0 5 83.0 : 
Totals 3301 1633 49.5 1668 50.5 2953 1440 49.0 1513 51.0 322 182 565 140 435 26 11 420 15 58.0 
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spurt of 36 points in 1940 as it is to ac- 
count for the entire drop of 35 points this 
year. Despite the influence of placements 
this year the per cent of successful candi- 
dates is above that of 1939. Hence it 
seems reasonable to assume that but for 
necessary withdrawals of registrations the 
per cent this year would have shown the 


ments of business education in several col- 
leges and universities have offered their 
services if this plan is adopted. 

Some state employment services are in- 
terested in the program. A local test 
service is considering these tests for use 
in testing prospective employees for its 
patrons. 


TABLE II 


report, it was hoped that a permanent plan 
for administe ring the tests could be work- 
ed out in time for the 1940-41 schedule. 

3ut more time was required to accom- 
plish_ this —— The National Council 
for Business Education has been incor- 
porated during the past year. It now as- 
sumes full responsibility for carrying for- 








1937 


1938 1939 


1940 1941 





Certified 


Testees 
Stenographic 465 
Typing 340 
Bookkeeping 248 
Machine Trans. 53 
Machine Cal. 89 
Filing 66 


Totals 1261 


Testees No. 
547 e 
278 8 32. 398 97 


Certified Certified 


Testees No. % 


960 336 


227 
697 279 
96 47 
167 54 
100 


2418 


Testees No. % 


Certified Certified 


Testees 


1496 
658 
701 


113 


K 


Suisun 








usual upward trend—omitting 1940—more 
perceptibly. One thing seems clear. There 
need be no cause for discouragement in 
these figures. A 50 per cent showing for 
the year probably would have been achiev- 
ed but for the cancellations, and that 
would have been in line with reasonable 
expectations. 

The suggestions made for the benefit 
of teachers which appeared in THE 
JouRNAL report of this testing program 
for 1940 (September 1940) are still worth 
careful consideration. They need not be 
repeated here. 

It is believed that the per cents of suc- 
cessful candidates in the other fields are 
about what might have been expected i 
view of the numerous cancellations ‘oe 
cause of early placements. Lay upward 
trend surely was interrupted by this un- 
usual situation. Or, to put it another 
way, the trend is there but is obscured 
by the loss of many of those testees best 
qualified to take the tests. 


Neglected Fields 


It is worthy of note that the number of 
applicants for the Machine Transcription, 
Machine Calculating, and Filing tests runs 
along about the same. The only 
nificant increase is in the field of Machine 
Calculating, but the number that comes 
up in this field, as in the other two, is 
far below what it should be in the light 
of occupational opportunities. The three 
traditional fields of Stenography, Typing, 
and Bookkeeping are holding their own. 
This is as it should be considering de- 
mands in these fields under present con- 
ditions, but the conviction grows that the 
so-called “minor” fields of clerical service 
are, by the same standard, entitled to more 
attention than they are receiving, if reg- 
istrations for these tests are to be looked 
upon as evidence of what is taking place 
in our business departments. 


sig- 


Suggestions Welcomed 


Suggestions for the improvement of this 
testing program will be welcomed. Criti- 
cisms also. Only on the basis of your 
Suggestions and criticisms, supplemented 
by the Committee’s own research, can 
these tests be made to meet fully the 
need for an accurate yardstick for use in 
measuring the results of teaching in the 
field of clerical training. 

Several changes have been suggested. 
All are receiving most careful considera- 
tion. Some want centers where em- 
ployees can take these tests in the evening. 

Some would like to see permanent test 
centers set up in each state, with trained 
personnel to develop the testing program 
on a statewide basis. Heads of depart- 
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Thousands of copies, of separate tests 
(notably the Fundamentals Test) have 
been ordered by test services in various 
parts of the country. 

Business schools want the tests for use 
at more convenient times that fit in bet- 
ter with their somewhat différent sched- 
ules. One such school is considering the 
advisability of using these tests as the 
basis of graduation—no certificate, no 
diploma. 

Employers are interested in the tests 
for use as employment tests. As yet no 
way of reducing the time required for 
giving them has been found, and few em- 
ployers are ready to devote much time to 
the job of selecting alre ady competent 
workers, as long as potentially trainable, 
but not immediately useful, people are 
available. But office managers are on rec- 
ord as expressing the hope that more and 
more certificate holders will become avail- 
able to choose from, thus indicating their 
faith in this more comprehensive testing 
program than they can manage in their 
own offices. 

More forms of these tests are needed 
annually to meet all the demands for them 


ward this testing program, and will be in 
a position to announce a new plan for 
handling the tests in an early issue of 
THE JOURNAL. 


Sample Tests for Examination or Practice 


During the past vear a great many 
teachers and employers have ordered sets 
of the tests for examination, training pur- 
poses, or employment uses. Sets of the 
1941 tests are available at the nominal 
price of $1.55 to cover the cost of printing 
and handling. This set includes the fol- 
lowing vocational ability tests: steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping, typing, machine 
transcribing, machine calcul ating, and 
filing. There also is a test of funda- 
mentals and one of general information 
and a pe rsonality rating schedule. Accom- 
panying each test are instructions for ad- 
ministering it. 

Sets of the 1940 tests also are available 
at a somewhat reduced price. Since the 
general content and nature of the 
1941 are not greatly different from those 
of the tests for 1940, these older tests may 
be used satisfactorily as long as they 
last. 


tests fc Yr 


PRICE LIST OF TEST COPIES 








1941 Edition 


1940 Edition 








Stenography (you need only one to 
give a test toa 
Typing (and materials) 
3ookkeeping (and blanks) 
Machine Calculation 
Machine Transcription 
only; no 
Filing 
General Information 
Fundamentals 
Personality Rating 
Complete 


(test copy 


record is available)... 


dienes shipment will include for each test an administering and 


10 or more 


10 or more 


50 or more for 1 


20c 

d0e¢ 

1 

15c 20¢ 

25c no test 

10¢ 20c 

10c 20c 

2c 10¢ 
$1.00 


correcting manual. 








without repetition in the use of the ones 
available. 

All of 
tention. 
changes will be made. 
be kept improving and 
without sudden revisions that 
fere with successful preparation 
tests offered. 

The Committee in charge of this testing 
program is aware of its mistakes. Also 
of its slowness in getting out reports of 
results. To recount the reasons for its 
errors and tardiness would serve no good 
purpose. Volunteer workers with only a 
remnant of their time to give to such an 
enterprise are bound to fall behind sched- 
ule at times. As was stated in last year’s 


these matters are receiving at- 
When shown to be advantageous 
The program will 
expanding, but 
will inter- 
for the 


\ny teacher or other person interested 
in this program may obtain copies of these 
tests, either complete sets or separate tests, 
by addressing the Joint Committee on 
Tests at 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusets, and ac- 
companying their order with the necessary 
amount, according to the accompanying 
price list. 

Further Information 


For information about this testing pro- 
gram write for Bulletin No. 1, copies of 
which are still available. A new booklet 
is in preparation. It should be ready 
soon. Address Joint Committee on Tests, 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


N. B. Morrison 

received his Bachelor’s degree from the College of Emporia, Kansas, 
and his Master's degree from the University of Iowa in Iowa Gity. 
He is the present head of the commerce department of Louisiana State 
Normal College at Natchitoches and has held this position since 1930. 
Previous to that he taught at the Iola (Kansas) Junior College. President 
of the Commerce Division of the Louisiana Teachers’ Association, he is 
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also a member of the National Education Association. 





Mary Stuart 


heads the New England High School Commercial Teachers Association 
and is a member of many professional associations including the Na- 
tional Office Management Association, the National Cost Accountants 
Association, the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, the National 
Business Teachers Association, the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation and the Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and vicinity. She received both her B.B.A. and her A.M. at Boston 
University and has had teaching experience in Barre, Massachusetts; 
Kearny, New Jersey; and Newton, Massachusetts. She is now teaching 
in the Brighton High School in Boston. 





John D. Cooper 

received his Life Teaching Certificate from Western State Teachers Col- 
lege in Kalamazoo, Michigan. Both his Bachelor’s and Master's degrees 
were awarded by the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. He has 
been a teacher in Northern High School, Flint, Michigan, for the past four- 
teen years and is now chairman of the commercial department there. 
Previous to that he taught for two years at the Angola (Indiana) High 
School. He is president of the Michigan Commercial Education Associa- 
tion and a member of the Michigan Education Association and the 
N. E. A. Department of Business Education. 


Frances B. Bowers 





joined the faculty of the School of Commerce at Temple University in 
Philadelphia in 1919 and was appointed director of the commercial edu- 
cation department of the Teachers College there in 1926. She is a 
graduate of the University’s two year normal course and also holds her 
Bachelor's degree from that institution. Her Master’s degree is from New 
York University. Miss Bowers’ honorary fraternities include Pi Lambda 
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Theta and Delta Pi Epsilon and she is a member of the National Business 
Teachers Association, the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, the 
Pennsylvania Business Teachers Association and the Philadelphia Busi- 
ness Teachers Association. She is now president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions. 
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S. Gordon Rudy 


has just assumed his new duties as director of business education at 
William Penn Senior High School, York, Pennsylvania. Previous to 
accepting this position he spent fifteen years at the Enola (Pennsylvania) 
High School where he was head of the commercial department for six 
years and principal of the school for nine years. He received his B.C.S. 
from Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey and his B.S. from Elizabethtown 
College in Pennsylvania. His Master's degree is from New York Uni- 
versity. He is president of the Pennyslvania Business Educators As- 
sociation and past president of the Cumberland County Principals As- 
sociation and of the Cumberland County Business Teachers Association. 
He is also a member of the E.C.T.A., the N.B.T.A., and Delta Pi Epsilon. 
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Tri-State Convention 


As this issue of THE JOURNAL goes to 
press, final plans are being made for the 
annual Fall meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association to be held 
at the Hotel William Penn in Pittsburgh, 
October 17 and 18. General theme of the 
convention will be Tests and Visual Aids 
or Teacher Aids and Matertals for the 
Classroom Teacher in Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

Margaret Hamma, new world’s cham- 
pion professional typist, will give a skill 
demonstration following registration on 
Friday evening. A reception party and 
dance for all members and their friends 
has been arranged under the direction of 
Alan C. Lloyd, Munhall (Pennsylvania) 
High School. 

On Saturday morning there will be two 
one-hour sessions devoted to the various 
sectional meetings. Following election of 
officers in each section, members will hear 
speeches by prominent educators and busi- 
ness leaders and participate in discussions 
arising from these speeches. 

Speakers at the consumer education and 
social business sectional meeting will be 
Dr. Pearl O. Weston, Fifth Avenue High 
School, Pittsburgh, and Russel A. Dixon 
of the University of Pittsburgh. Secre- 
tarial section members will hear Margaret 
L. Day and Florence M. Prenkshat, both 
of John Hay High School, Cleveland. 
Harvey A. Andruss, president of Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg, is the speaker scheduled for 
the bookkeeping and clerical practices ses- 
sion. At the private schools meeting, C. 
G. Reigner, president of the H. M. Rowe 
Company in Baltimore, will deliver the 
main address, and at the salesmanship and 
distributive education meeting Mrs. Doris 
M. Stewart, personnel director for A. 
Polsky Company, Akron, Ohio, will speak. 

Frank Liguori, instructor at the Johns- 
town Center of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is 
chairman in charge of exhibits. 

At Saturday noon’s concluding luncheon, 
Dr. Harold Benjamin of the University 
of Maryland will deliver the main ad- 
dress. Zelma Bundy, John Marshall High 
School, Cleveland, is chairman of the 
luncheon committee. 


s 
Meeting of New England 
High School Commercial Teachers 


The New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will meet 
for its thirty-ninth annual convention 
Saturday, November 15, at the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration in Cambridge. A pre-con- 
vention informal get-together dinner will 
be held Friday evening at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel in Boston. 

There will be four morning sectional 
meetings embracing the fields of book- 
keeping, general business, office machines 
and secretarial training. Chairmen of 
these meetings will be Bartholomew F. 
McArdle, English High School, Lynn, 
Massachusetts; Chester A. Neilsen, Lex- 
ington (Massachusetts) High School; 
Mildred Taft, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire; Mabel Marr, 
Bassick High School, Bridgeport. 
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D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh will be the speaker at the gen- 
eral session following the sectional meet- 
ings. His topic will be “Problems Con- 
fronting the Commercial Teacher.” 

The main address of the afternoon will 
be delivered by F. J. Batson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Kittinger Company, Inc., Buf- 
falo, New York, and a member of the 
committee on educational cooperation of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, 
Boston; first vice-president, Bruce Jeffery, 
B. F. Brown Junior High School, Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts; second vice-presi- 
dent, Paul Salsgiver, Boston University; 
secretary, William O. Holden, High 
School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; treas- 
urer, W. Ray Burke, Arlington (Massa- 
chusetts) High School; assistant treas- 
urer, Edgar Lakey, Rogers High School, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
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Southern Convention Plans 


‘Business Education in a Democracy” 
is the theme for the nineteenth annual 
meeting of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association which will be held at the 
O. Henry Hotel in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, November 20-22. 

The custom of the Association to hold 
its conventions at Thanksgiving has been 
a little confusing for the members since 
the date has not been uniform in all the 
states for three years. Governor Brough- 
ton of North Carolina has indicated that 
he will designate November 20 as a day 
of Thanksgiving for his State. Several 
of the other southern states in the Asso- 
ciation will observe the same Thanksgiv- 
ing as the host State and it is expected 
that the attendance this year will be large. 

Dr. John Robert Gregg, author of the 
Gregg system of shorthand, will attend 
the convention this year and has accepted 
a place on the program. Doctor Gregg 
has never attended one of the Southern 
meetings and many people in that section 
of the country have indicated that they 
are very anxious to meet him. 

An important feature of the program 
this year will be a series of demonstra- 
tions which will show how to get the best 
results and the desired effects from the 
use of the stencil duplicating machine. 
These demonstrations will be given by A. 
L. Danburg, a teacher in the high school 
at Pikeville, Kentucky who for several 
years has been experimenting with the 
use of the stencil duplicating machine. 

In addition to the demonstrations by 
Mr. Danburg, George Hossfield, speed 
typist, will give a demonstration and dis- 
cuss important phases of typing. 

Speakers to appear on the general pro- 
grams are Dr. Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina; 
Harvey A. Andruss, president of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. S. Knox, author and lecturer, 
Oak Park, Illinois; and B. Frank Kyker, 
Chief, Business Education Service, Wash- 
ington, . 

George Joyce, the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, is local 
chairman on arrangements. 


New Meeting Date for N.A.B.T.T.I. 


Frances B. Bowers, president of the 
National Association of Business Teach- 
er-Training Institutions, has announced 
that the officers and directors of the group 
have voted to hold their annual meeting 
in Chicago on December 29 and 30. This 
will be a change from the usual custom 
of holding the meeting at the same time 
and place as the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges which will meet in San 
Francisco in February. 

The annual luncheon will be held on 
the first day of the conference rather 
than on the second day, to mark the fif- 
teenth anniversary of the founding of 
the organization. 

Plans for the program are _ being 
worked out rapidly but are not yet com- 
pleted. A large part of the two-day pro- 
gram will be devoted to the presentation 
and discussion of the policies being stud- 
ied by various committees under the di- 
rection of Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, chair- 
man. The complete program for the meet- 
ing will appear in next month’s JoURNAI 


E.C.T.A. Convention News 


“Unit Planning in Business Education” 
is the theme which has been chosen for 
the 1942 convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association, scheduled 
for April 1-4 in Baltimore. It is be- 
lieved that this topic will provide a pro- 
gram of special interest for classroom 
teachers as well as executives in commer- 
cial education. 

The chairmen for the local committees 
are as follows: Registration, J. Raymond 
Jackson, Beacom College, Wilmington ; 
banquet, George H. Hocker, Bard Avon 
School, Baltimore; entertainment, _ Dr. 
Charles W. Reigner, H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, Baltimore; publicity, E. G. Purvis, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; in- 
formation, E. Duncan Hyde, Baltimore 
City College; tours, Russell T. Baker, 
3ard Avon School, Baltimore; kit, Ce- 
celia B. Colbert, Girls’ Vocational School, 
3altimore; exhibitors, E. E. Hippensteel, 
Atlantic City High School; hospitality, 
Alice Wakefield, Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; hospitality for convention 
wives, Mrs. Clyde B. Edgeworth, Balti- 
more; advisory, Charles W. Sylvester, 
Board of Education, Baltimore; member- 
ship campaign, Clyde B. Edgeworth, su- 
pervisor of commercial education, Balti- 
more; secretary of committees, Charles 
W. Dudderar, Boys’ Vocational School, 
Baltimore; corresponding secretary for 
local committee, Elise M. Brockman, 
Strayer College, Baltimore. 

The Executive Board will meet in Bal- 
timore, October 18, to complete conven- 
tion plans. 

Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, is president of the As- 
sociation and other officers are:. Vice- 
president, Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
commercial education in Buffalo; secre- 
tary, Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education in Newark; treasurer, 
P. M. Heiges, chairman of the business 
department in the Central Commercial 
and Technical High School in Newark. 
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FALL ACTIVITIES OF THE N.B.T.A. 


_ Ivan Mitchell, whose appointment as act- 
ing assistant principal of Detroit Western 
High School is reported elsewhere in this 
issue, is membership director of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association. He 
has started his Fall campaign with an in- 
vitation to all past members and all other 
interested business teachers to join the 
N. B. T. A. by paying the annual dues 
of $2. 

At the annual August meeting of the 
Executive Board, the financial report dis- 
closed that for every $2 collected from 
each member as annual dues, the N. B. 
T. A. spent during the past year $2.07 for 
publications alone. The publications con- 
sist of four issues annually of the Business 
Education Digest and one issue of the 
yearbook published under the general title 
of National Business Education Outlook. 

The sixth yearbook published in 1940 
was included among the sixty outstanding 
educational books of that year. It was 
so popular that it is now out of print. 
The seventh yearbook of 1941, which has 
just come from the press, is entitled 
Problems and Issues in Business Educa- 
tion. It is anticipated that it will be 
equally popular as the yearbook of 1940. 


American Vocational 
Association Meeting 


The American Vocational Association 
will hold its 1941 meeting in Boston De- 
cember 10-13. E. B. Webb, supervisor of 
distributive education in Massachusetts, is 
general chairman in charge of the pro- 
gram and exhibits. 


Among the speakers who will participate 
in the program will be Dr. J. C. Wright, 
assistant U. S. commissioner for voca- 
tional education; B, Frank Kyker, Chief 
of the Business Education Service at 
Washington, D. C.; and Kenneth B. Haas, 
regional agent for distributive education. 
In addition, state supervisors of distribu- 
tive education, owners of large depart- 
ment stores and other qualified leaders in 
the field will participate. 


Complete details of the program will 
appear in next month’s issue of THE 
JOURNAL. 


A complete 127-page duplicated report, 
attractively bound, of proceedings of the 
Business Education Section of the 1940 
Association convention in San Francisco 
has been prepared. 


This report contains copies of papers, 
addresses, and reports of discussion of all 
meetings, including office education, dis- 
tributive education and the general and 
luncheon sessions. The contributors to these 
proceedings among others are Nystrom, 
Kibby, Mulligan, De Brum, Clover, Odell, 
Blackler, Blowers, Forkner, and Shaw. 
This gives an indication of the importance 
of this conference. 


The price of the report is 50 cents. Mail 
requests to Bureau of Business Education, 
California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California. 
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The N. B. T. A. is composed of three 
major departments: secondary schools de- 
partment, college department, and private 
schools department. Each department is 
arranging its own program for the con- 
vention that will be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on December 
29-31. In addition to the general meetings 
and the departmental meetings, there will 
be sectional round-table meetings as fol- 
lows: private school instructors, secre- 
tarial, administrators, distributive educa- 
tion, bookkeeping and accounting, social- 
business, and office machines. 

Many allied and related groups will 
meet at the same time as the N. B. T. A. 
The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold 
its meeting on December 29 and 30 in the 
Hotel Sherman and many other groups are 
planning meetings and banquets on Tues- 
day evening, December 30. This evening 
has been left open on the program of the 
N. B. T. A. to permit these various meet- 
ings. Arrangements for such meetings 
should be made through the local chair- 
man, Paul Moser, Moser School, Chicago, 
Illinois, 


Theta Alpha Delta 
Add New Members 


Jessie Graham, assistant 
commercial education in Los Angeles, 
was elected president of Theta Alpha 
Delta at the June meeting, at which nine 
new members were added to the group. 

The recently organized group is com- 
posed of women engaged in business edu- 
cation in that city and has as its purpose 
the fostering of closer fellowship among 
women active in the field. 

Other officers are: Vice-president, Mrs. 
Alinda MacLeod; secretary, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Spurrier; treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Jones; historian and parliamentarian, 
Mrs. Iona Lord. 


supervisor of 


Junior College Association 
Convention in February 


The next ‘annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges will 
take place at Los Angeles, California, 
February 26-28, according to an an- 
nouncement by Walter C. Eels, executive 
secretary of the association. Representa- 
tives of the nation’s 650 junior colleges 
will travel to California for the event 

eobert G. Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, is scheduled as main 
speaker at the three-day conclave. Chief 
emphasis of the meeting will be on de- 
fense in its relation to education and on 
terminal education activities. The 
ciation through its Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education is now carry- 
ing on an extensive study of terminal eJu- 
cation sponsored by the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York. 

Rosco C. Ingalls, president of Los .\n- 
geles City College, is chairman of ‘he 
committee on arrangements. James C. 
Miller, president of Christian College, | o- 
lumbia, Missouri, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


a>so- 


Duplicated Journalism Conference 


The Ninth Annual conference of ‘he 
Duplicated Paper Association will be held 
at Central Normal College, Danville, !n- 
diana, on Saturday, November 8. Thene 
of the meeting will be “New Ideas in 
Duplicated Journalism.” 

Jecause of the great amount of inter- 
est displayed in the clinics at last year’s 
conference, there will be increased emp)ia- 
sis on this phase of the program tis 
year. Exhibits of as many new devices 
as possible will be made. 

John Stempel, head of the journalism 
department at Indiana University, will 
outline the principles to be kept in mind 
in writing for newspapers, and various 
leaders will conduct special conferences 
on new ideas for school papers. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Wean is chairman of 
the National Duplicated Paper Associa- 
tion. 














Recent Elections 














Abraham Deutsch of Jamaica High 
School is the new president of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City 
of New York and Vicinity. Assisting him 
in his duties are: Vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Marie Arnold, Eastern District High 
School, and James R. Meehan, Hunter 
College; secretary, Margaret O’Callaghan, 
Junior High School 30; treasurer, George 
Williams, Walton High School; execu- 
tive committee member-at-large, Mrs. 
Ethelyn L. LeLash, Miller Secretarial 
Schools. 

© 


At the spring meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Business and Sec- 
retarial Schools, the following officers 
were elected to serve the association for 
the year 1941-1942: President, Walter R. 
Catton, Burdett College, Boston; vice- 
president, Mrs. Dorothy L. Salter, Salter 
Secretarial School, Worcester; secretary, 
Mrs. Esther C. Blackburn, Newton Sec- 
retarial School, Newton; treasurer, 
Llewellyn P. White, Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School, Boston. 


The High School Commercial Teachers 
of New Jersey have elected Kenneth A. 
Shultz of the Camden High School to 
head their association for the coming 
year. Other officers are: Vice-president, 
Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High 
School; secretary, Ann K. Scholl, Nep- 
tune High School, Ocean Grove; treas- 
urer, Ward B. Gedney, Trenton Central 
High School. 

® 

The business education section of tlie 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club is now 
headed by Leslie J. Whale, head of the 
commercial department of the High 
School of Commerce in Detroit. The sec- 
retary is Mary K. Kremmin, High 
School, Grosse Pointe. 


e 
Frank J. Schantz, John Marshall High 


School, Rochester, New York, was re- 
cently elected president of the Rochester 
Schoolmasters’ Club, an organization of 
the men teachers of the Rochester private 
and public schools. The other officers in- 
clude: Vice-president, Edward Humphries, 
Rochester Business Institute; secretary, 
John Wiles, Monroe High School; treas- 
urer, Harlan Smith, Jefferson High 
School. 
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An “All-Out” Program APPLIED 
for Secretarial Training SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


Second Edition 
By John Robert Gregg 


















they are found in the 1941 office. 
















selected drills. 


Realism is attained 











projects. 







paign. This is interesting and practicable. 















TION — is now ready. 





Victrola records for secretarial training that 





New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney the text. 











Just off the press, this text trains the student in the 
procedures, the actual work, the customs of the office, 
business papers, office machines, and filing—all as 


Skill in shorthand, English, spelling, typing, and 
secretarial arithmetic is carried to higher levels through 





in personality training. A 
marketable personality is built through specialized 


Special emphasis is placed on training the student 
to plan and carry out a successful jobfinding cam- 













A correlated workbook — BUSINESS FORMS FOR 

; 1 APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND EDI- 
The Gregg Publishing Also, three double-faced 
cover: 


Company Applying for a Position, Receiving Callers, and Tele- 
phoning. The script, with suggestions for its use, is in 




















Everyday Occupations 





By Mivprep A. Davey and Euizasetu M. Situ, Hastings-on- 


Hudson, New York, High School, and THEropore R. Myers 












Information about the kinds of jobs that most people do 








American high school boys and girls of all degrees of ability will find in this book gen- 
uine help in making a reasonable occupational choice and in correlating their school work 


with occupational interests and aptitudes. 





Takes up unskilled, semi-skilled, technical, and professional vocations, their advantages 





and disadvantages, the educational and training required, working conditions, personal 
qualifications, earnings, and opportunities for promotion. Special attention given to the 
level at which the occupation is entered. Close-up photographic illustrations visualize job 


activities. List price, $1.68. 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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road Accepts Position 
At Indiana University 


Elvin S. Eyster has been appointed act- 
ing professor of business administration 
and associate director of the personnel 
and placement bureau at Indiana Uni- 
versity in Bloomington. He will be in 
charge of the business teacher-training 
program and the secretarial training pro- 


Mr. Eyster 


gram, both on the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. In personnel and place- 
ment activities he will work with Dr. J. 
Edward Hedges, acting director of the 
bureau. 

Mr. Eyster spent 14 years in teaching, 
supervisory and administrative work in 
the Fort Wayne (Indiana) Public 
Schools. He was director of business 
education and guidance when he left there 
in January of this year to accept an ap- 
pointment as special representative of 
business education in the United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
In April he was appointed to the Educa- 
tion Policies Committee for the vocational 
training of defense workers and on May 
16 he became a regular staff member of 
the vocational division of the United 
States Office of Education with the title 
of Research Agent in Business Education. 
He resigned from this position in order 
to accept his present post. 

New Appointment for Strong 


Earl P. Strong is now a senior training 
specialist with the United States Civil 
Service Commission, in charge of the 
stenographic, filing, clerical, and office ma- 
chines in-service training programs in va- 
rious governmental agencies in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mr. Strong’s 4 eer as 
national secretary of the N. A. Depart- 
ment of Business education 7 in " Washing- 
ton was announced last month. 

During the past year Mr. Strong served 
as supervisor of distributive education in 
the District of Columbia in addition to his 
post as head of the department of busi- 
ness education in the Washington Public 
Schools. Before going to Washington he 
was a teacher at Manasquan, New Jersey, 
and at the State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Strong has taken his advanced 
graduate work at New York University 
and at Harvard University. He holds de- 
grees from Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey; State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania; and Ohio State University. 
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Lessenberry on Leave 

Lessenberry is taking 
absence from his 
husiness education 
Pittsburgh. 
his 


Professor D. D. 
a serrester’s leave of 
duties as director of 
courses at the University of 
He will spend the time resting at 
home in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Lessenberry is president of the 
Tri-State Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion and second vice-president of the 
NEA Department of Business Education. 
He is a past president of the National 
Business Teachers Association. 

Harold H. Green, an instructor at the 
University for the past two years, will 
ke in charge of the department during 


Mr. Lessenberry’s absence. 
° 


Business Education 
Office Appointments 

B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., announces the addi- 
tion to his staff of Guy A. Daniels and 
William E. Haines as special representa- 
tives of business education in connec- 
tion with the NYA educational program. 
Dr. W. G. Shover who had a similar 
temporary appointment with that office 
has returned to his position as head of 
the department of business administra- 
tion at Arkansas State College. 


Mr. Haines Mr. Daniels 
* 

Mr. Daniels is on leave of absence 
from the Benjamin Bosse High School 
in Evansville, Indiana, where he is head 
of the business department. His _pre- 
vious teaching: experience was in the 
high schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
Chapman, Kansas, and he has had ad- 
ministrative experience as superintendent 
of consolidated schools in Rozel, Kansas 
and as principal of Hodgeman Com- 
munity School in Jetmore, Kansas. A 
graduate of the University of Kansas, 
he received his Master’s degree at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Mr. Haines has been granted leave of 
absence from his position as supervisor 
of business education in Wilmington, 
Delaware. He was formerly a teacher in 
the Mount Holly (New Jersey) High 
School and has had four years of busi- 
ness experience, including a_ secretarial 
position in the Department of Conserva- 
tion and Development in the State House 
at Trenton, New Jersey. He received 
both his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
at Rutgers University. 


Dr. Wanous Goes to 
University of California 


Dr. S. J. Wanous has resigned as hea 
of the department of business education a 
the University of Arizona to accept a po- 
sition at the University of California j 
Los Angeles where he will teach both i: 
the School of Business and the School 
Education. 


Dr. Wanous 


3efore going to Arizona, Dr. W anous 
was head of the commerce department 0! 
New Mexico Normal University. He at- 
tended Whitewater, Wisconsin, 
Teachers College and the University o 
lowa and received his doctorate a ” the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Wanous is second vice-president oi 
the N.B.T.A. 

° 

Eckhoff Appointed to 
California State Department 


Harry C. Eckhoff has accepted a tem- 
porary appointment as assistant state su- 
pervisor with the Bureau of Busines 
Education of the California State De- 
partment of Education. His new duties 
consist of aiding secondary school dis- 
tricts in organizing and providing supple 
mentary courses in business education for 
out-of-school youths employed in Na- 
tional Youth Administration — clerical 
work projects. 

Mr. Eckhoff is on leave of absence a 
head of the business department of Fre- 
mont High School, Oakland, California 
His previous teaching experience was it 
the high schools of California and Wash- 
ington. 

& 
Spencer Named Principal 


B. W. Spencer has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the Merritt Evening Business 
School, an integral part of the Oakland, 
California, public school system, enrolling 
about 2,000 students. In addition to the 
usual vocational and commercial subjects, 
the school now offers eleven different 
courses under the George-Deen Act. 

Mr. Spencer has_ been supervisor of 
business subjects at the University of ( vali- 
fornia in Oakland for the past six years 
and previous to that taught in the high 
schools of that city for nine years. His 
initial teaching experience was in_ the 
Mitchell (South Dakota) High School. 

A graduate of Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Lincoln, he was awarded his 
Master’s degree at Columbia University. 
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Additional Appointment For Miss Skimin 


Fleanor Skimin, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, has accepted an addi- 
tional appointment for the coming school 
year at Wayne University in that city. 


She will conduct a course in Methods of 


Teaching Typewriting. 

Miss Skimin is editor of The Business 
Education Digest, official publication of 
the National Business Teachers Associ- 
ation. 

e 


Distributive Education 
Appointment for Dallas 


The newly-appointed teacher-coordina- 
tor of distributive education in the Ports- 
mouth (Ohio) High School is W. G. 
Dallas, head of the commercial depart- 


Mr. Dallas 


ment at the New Boston (Ohio) 
School for the past two vears. 

3efore going to New Boston, Mr. 
Dallas was head of the commercial de- 
partment at Parma-Schaaf High School 
in Parma, Ohio. 

A graduate of Toledo 
Ohio, he has taken 
Bowling Green State 
Ohio State University. 


High 


University in 
graduate work at 
University and at 


Dr. Tower Goes to West Virginia 


Dr. Ralph B. Tower has accepted < 
position as chairman of the department of 
economics and business administration at 
West Virginia University in Morgantown. 
He has held a similar position at Mount 
Union College, Alliance, Ohio, for the past 
ten years. 

Dr. Tower’s initial teaching experience 
was at Hampton (Virginia) Institute, fol- 
lowed by a year at Newton (Massachu- 
setts) Technical High School. For four 
years he was head of the department of 
economics and business administration at 
Elon (North Carolina) College and later 
went to Cornell University as economics 
instructor. 

Both his Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees were obtained from Boston Univer- 
sity. He took additional graduate work 
at Duke University and Ohio State Uni- 
versity and was awarded his Ph.D. degree 
at Cornell Univ ersity. 


Heinemeyer Changes Position 


_D. L. Heinemeyer has accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the business department 
ot the Junior College of Northeastern 
Colorado at Sterling. He was formerly 
associated with the high school at York, 
Nebraska. He received his Bachelor’s 
degree from the Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College and his Master’s degree from 
the Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley. 
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Teachers College, 


Mitchell Receives Promotion 

After fifteen years as head of the com- 
mercial department at Western High 
School in Detroit, Ivan Mitchell has been 
appointed acting assistant principal of that 
school. 


Mr. Mitchell 


Betore his 
High School, Mr. 


appointment to Western 
Mitchell was commer- 
cial teacher and athletic coach for six 
years in the High School of -Commerc: 
at Detroit. His previous teaching exper- 
ence was in South High School at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and at the high school 
in Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Mr. Mitchell holds his Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Detroit Teachers College and 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Detroit. 
oa 


Harris- Montgomery 


Sam Harris has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Carl M. Gevers, who has been called 
into military service, as principal of North 
Chattanooga Junior High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. Mr. Harris’ former po- 
sition as head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Chattanooga Vocational High 
School will be filled by Mrs. Earl Mont- 
gomery. 

\ graduate of Carson and Newman 
College, Mr. Harris has taken further 
work at the University of Chattanooga 
and the University of Tennessee. He 
taught formerly in the Chattanooga High 
School and in the school where he is now 
principal. 

Mrs. Montgomery has been employed it 
a business concern for the past four vears, 
specializing in tax work. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chattanooga and 
holds an advanced accounting diploma 
from the International Accounting So- 
ciety of Chicago. 


Henrie Named Coordinator 
Of Distributive Education 

Charles H. Henrie 
pointed coordinator of distributive edu- 
cation in the Georgetown and Milford, 
Delaware, High Schools. He will also 
conduct evening adult classes in that area. 

A graduate of the State 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1938, 
Mr. Henrie has been head of the com- 
mercial department at the Manor Town- 
ship-Millersville Borough High School, 
Millersville, Pennsylvania, for the past 
three years. 

Mr. Henrie has taken graduate work at 
the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, and in the 
Temple University. He 
is working towards his Master’s degree at 
the latter institution. 


was recently ap- 


Teachers Col- 


Miss Henderson on Leave of Absence 


J. Frances Henderson is on leave of 
absence from Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege in Stillwater and is studying for her 
rent oF bc at the University of Southern 

California in Los Angeles. 

\ graduate of Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College in Kirksville, Miss Hen- 
derson received her Master’s degree from 
the State University of pig She has 
taught in the high schools at Trenton and 
Kirksville in Missouri 

oy 


University of Kansas 

Appoints Crouse 

head of the de- 
science and assis- 
at the Um 


The newly 
partment ot 
tant protessor ot 


appointed 
secretarial 
education 


Mr. Crouse 


Kansas in Lawrence is John 
who was an assistant in busi- 
ness education at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, during the past vear. 

In addition, Mr. Crouse has been 
awarded the Pi Omega Pi Fellowship for 
1940-41, a $100 award given annually to 
a member of the fraternity who has given 
up a full-time teaching position to do a 
year’s work beyond the Master’s degree. 
Mr. Crouse left the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Whitewater, Wisconsin, to take 
his graduate work at Columbia. 

\ graduate of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, Mr. Crouse was 
awarded his Master's degree at Columbia 
University. His initial teaching experi 
was in the high schools of Indiana. 

* 
Condon Accepts Arizona Post 


Arnold 


versity of 
C. Crouse 


ence 


formerly in charge of 
training at the Uni- 
position 


Condon, 
commercial teacher 
versity of Iowa, has accepted a 
at the University of Arizona. He was 
granted leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa last year in order to en- 
gage in graduate work at New York Uni- 
versity. 

\ graduate of 
ers College, Mr. 
advanced work at 


Wisconsin State Teach- 
Condon has also taken 
Columbia University. 
He was formerly a teacher in the High- 
land Park (Illinois) High School and in 
the night school of Lake (¢ ‘ollege of Com- 
merce, Waukegan, IIlinois. 

2 


Novak Is New Department Head 


Ralph S. Novak has been elected to or- 
ganize and head a complete commerce de- 
partment at Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Madison, South Dakota. Previous- 
ly, typewriting was the only commercial 
subject offered at the school. 

Mr. Novak has taught at lowa Wesley- 
an College in Mount Pleasant for the 
past six years. His Master’s degree is 
from the University of Iowa in Iowa 
City. 
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Van Tuyl's 
MATHEMATICS 


of 


BUSINESS 


A strikingly new and different text designed to 
train students to pass the arithmetic tests re- 
quired in business and civil service examinations. 
TESTS from authoritative sources help the stu- 
dent analyze his errors and correct them. 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS shows the student a goal 
and how to attain it. Remedial drill is optional but read- 
ily available when the need is pupil-apparent. 


PART I consists of how to solve problems and the essen- 
tial applications. 


PART II applies the principles to special fields such as 
retailing, installment buying, taxes and social security, 
etc. 


PART III is a series of short, narrative problems built 
around merchandising, real estate and building, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural types of business. 


PART IV is a program of remedial problems and actual 
tests, 


Consistent drill in problem solving helps the pu- 
pil to select known facts and determine how to 
find unknown facts. Short questions analyze the 
problem in relation to various accounting, cleri- 
cal, merchandising, and personal applications. 


List Price $1.52 
Key and Additional Tests Available 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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DO YOU HAVE A 
“HIDE AND SEEK" 
FILING SYSTEM? 


y There is nothing like an old 
inefficient file and “hide and 
seek’’ filing system for keep- 
ing an office in constant tur- 
moil. Papers and correspon- 
dence are lost or misplaced... 
tempers flare up, time is 
wasted...and money, too. 


All this is ended when Tri-Guard files and Safeguard filing 
plan are used. They make it easy to have quick, accurate 
filing and finding with less work and expense. Peace reigus 
in the office... it's wonderful! 


Let us prove how this revolutionary improvement in filing can 
benefit you. Available in steel 
or wood files at no extra cost. 
See our local dealer or write to 
us for more information. 
e 


Right: Tri-Guard guides slide on three 
rods ... they support, as well as index; 
contents of drawer. 


Globe Wernicke 


(OtTaverlavar-lepmelale 
MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 








CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accounting 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The text is clearly written, the various subjects 
are treated in logical sequence and the reason 
upon which each principle is based is fully 
stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, step 
by step, and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting has 
proved effective in scores of outstand- 
ing institutions where a strong account- 
ing department is desired. 


We will gladly send this text to you for ninety 
days’ examination upon request 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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Laflin Changes Position 

After thirteen years’ teaching experience 
at West High School, Aurora, Illinois, 
Allan Laflin has resigned to accept a po- 
sition as instructor at Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. Mr. 


Mr. Laflin 


Laflin has been head of the commercial 
department at the Aurora High School for 
the past five years. 

Mr. Laflin received his Bachelor of 
Education degree at Whitewater (Wiscon- 
sin) State Teachers College and his Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the State Uni- 
versity of lowa in Iowa City. 

e 
Anderson Advanced at Gary, Indiana 


Russell G. Anderson, director of social 
studies in the Gary, Indiana, public 
schools, has been promoted to the position 
of director of the eight high schools in 
that city. In this capacity he will have 
charge of the business education depart- 
ments of the schools. 

Before going to Gary Mr. Anderson was 
an instructor in the Duluth (Minnesota) 
Junior College and in several high schools 
in Illinois and Iowa. He had also been 
superintendent of schools in Danbury, 
Iowa. His Master’s degree is from 
Northwestern University. 

@ 


Marietta Appoints Campbell 


H. L. Sullivan, superintendent of the 
Marietta, Ohio, public schools, announces 
the appointment of Bernard L. Campbell 
as a teacher of commercial subjects in the 


Marietta High School. 


For the past two and one-half yeavs Mr. 
Campbell has been a teacher in the Oak- 
wood, Ohio, High School. A graduate 
of Ohio University, he has taken addi- 
tional work at Columbia University. 


« 
Collingswood Appoints Miss Mann 


_ Ethel Mann has resigned from her posi- 
tion in the Bangor (Pennsylvania) High 
School to accept a position at the Col- 
lingswood (New Jersey) Senior High 
chool. Her previous teaching experi- 
ence was in the high school at Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania. 

Mann received her Master's de- 
Sree this past year from Temple Uni- 
versity. She was graduated from Eliza- 
bethtown College in Pennsylvania in 1939. 
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Gregg Publishing Company 
Announces Changes in Personnel 


Mrs. Frances Effinger Raymond, man- 
ager of the San Francisco office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company since its es- 
tablishment in 1912, recently retired from 
business. Her place has been filled by the 
promotion of Henry J. Boer, assistant 
manager of the company’s New York 
office, who has been succeeded by R. E. 
Slaughter, formerly of Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Mrs. Raymond has had a varied career 
in commercial writing, teaching and busi- 
ness management. Before her appoint- 
ment to the San Francisco office she was 
official reporter for the Attorney General 
of Illinois, and previous to that a faculty 
member at The Gregg College in Chicago. 
She is in “active” retirement,- spending 
much of her time in traveling and _ lec- 
turing. 

Mr. Boer was a classroom teacher be- 
fore joining the Gregg staff in 1918 as a 
stenographer. At the time of his promo 
tion he was chairman of the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. 

\ graduate of the Fresno, California, 
State College, Mr. Slaughter was awarded 
his Master’s degree at the University of 
Southern California. He has taught in 
the high school at Fresno and at New 
Mexico Normal University in Las Vegas 


Ulrich to Teach Retailing 
At Western Michigan College 


Behrens Ulrich has been named a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Western Michigan 
College (formerly Western State Teach- 
ers College) at Kalamazoo, where he will 
present a two-year course in retailing un- 
der the George-Deen Act, and serve as 
retail coordinator. 

Mr. Ulrich did his undergraduate work 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
and his graduate work at the School of 
Retailing, New York University, where 
he was awarded his Master’s degree. He 
has completed the major portion of his 
work for his doctorate. He goes to West- 
ern Michigan College from Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology at Philadelphia, where 
he was engaged in similar work. 


S. Irving Strayer 
ee 


S. Irving Strayer, president of Strayer’s 
Business School of Philadelphia, died on 
September 27 after a prolonged illness. 

Mr. Strayer was a vraduate of Buck- 
nell University. In 1892 he established 
Strayer’s Business College in Baltimore 
and in 1904 opened branch schools in 
Washington and Philadelphia. Soon after 
this he disposed of the other two schools 
and devoted his full time to the direction 
of the Philadelphia institution. 

His death will be keenly felt by his 
many personal and professional friends. 


Dr. Folkerts to MacMurray College 


President C. P. McClelland of Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, has 
announced the appointment of Dr. Carl J. 
Folkerts as head of the department of 
business administration at that school. 


Dr. Folkerts 


For the past three years, Dr. Folkerts 
was a professor of business administration 
at North Montana College in Havre. Pre- 
vious to that he had eleven years high 
school teaching experience and has con- 
ducted his own business. 

The Ph.D. degree was awarded Dr 
Folkerts at the University of Iowa where 
he also received his Master’s degree He 
is a graduate of lowa State 
College. 


Teache Ts 
& 


Miss Caldwell Goes to 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 

\fter teaching a year at Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, A. Cynthia 
Caldwell has returned to New Hampshire 
to teach economics in the Senior High 
School at Portsmouth. Her previous 
teaching experience was in New Hamp- 
shire at the Hampton Academy and in the 
High School at Keene. 

Miss Caldwell received both her 
elor’s and Master’s degrees at 
University. 


Bach- 
Boston 


os 

Schools to Observe 
American Education Week 
The 
for a 
for this year’s 


appropriate theme of Education 
Strong America has been chosen 
Education Week obsery 
ance, scheduled for November 9-15. 

In addition to its usual posters, stick- 
ers and leaflets, the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., has prepared some 
new materials to aid teachers in prepar- 
ing appropriate programs. Four manuals 
have been developed by cooperating com- 
mittees for the  kindergarten-primary 
school, the elementary school, the junior 
high school and the high school. Two 
original plays have been written by Jean 
M. Byers, author of the production On 
Our Way sponsored by the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Commentator Lowell 
narrator for the Education Week movie 
trailer, Education for a Strong America, 
designed to be used in local commercial 
theatres. A two-color button for stu- 
dents is another Education Week feature. 


Thomas is. the 
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Commercial Law Texts Canadians Capture Marathon for Second Time 


Become Obsolete, Too | 


| two-week 


In a contest whose outcome was doubt- 
ful until the final minute the Canadian 
National Typing Team nosed its way into 
a 923-word victory over the United States 
in the Canadian National Exhibition’s 
non-stop Third International 
Typewriting Marathon in Toronto early 


| in September. 


Loser in 1939 by 35,666 words and win- 


ner last year by 117,036 words, the Can- 
| adians’ defense of the two coveted Mara- 
| thon trophies developed into a keyboard 
| combat which thrilled more than 250,000 
| spectators, broke all previous typing-en- 


If your commercial law teaching 
material predates this decade, then 
it does not include many basic 
changes that have been made in 
the past year or more, 


STANDARD LAW TEXT 


| Canadians’ 


| rors, 


durance records and was climaxed by such 
a close finish that many considered it in- 
decisive. 

The five volumes of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s “Public Papers and Addresses,” to- 


| taling 1,030,031 words, was the Marathon 
| copy and both teams were nearing its sec- 
| ond transcription on a total of 8,641 sheets 


of paper as the Marathon closed. The 
final score-board showed 
1,717,445 words typed, with 83,350 er- 
or a net score of 1,634,095, while 


| the Americans had tallied 1,715,926 words, 


By A. Lincoln Lavine and 
John P. Maloney 


Is always up-to-date. That is because the 
several subjects are published in booklet | 
form—each being revised whenever neces- | 
sary. The various subjects require from 
one to four booklets, costing 40 cents each. 
Recent revisions include the Law of Cor- 
porations, the Law of Bankruptcy and Nego- 
tiable Instruments. Each booklet is accom- 
panied by an achievement test and there 
are many helpful teaching aids. 

The authors rank high in their field. Dr. 
Lavine is chairman of the Law Department, 
St. John’s University School of Commerce, 
and Dr. Maloney is Vice Dean of St. John’s 
University School of Law, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Both have practiced and taught law and 
written texts for many years. They have 
made STANDARD LAW TEXT teachable and 
understandable to the commercial law stu- 
dent of college level, who is preparing for 
a career in business or accounting. 

Write for further data, inspection copies 
and teaching aids, enabling you to consider 
adopting Standard Law Text in your school. 








For Short Course Teaching 
and C.P.A, Review Courses 


MANUAL ON COMMERCIAL LAW 


by A. Lincoln Lavine 


Used as a text and reference book 
throughout the United States and in 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. 


694 Pages $4.75 











Professional Publications, Inc. 


Woolworth Bldg. New York 





minus 82,754 penalties, for a score of 
1,633,172, giving the Canadians an average 
speed of 88.34 words for each of the 


Marathon’s 19,440 minutes and the Ameri. 
cans an average of 88.26. Between them 
the two teams produced 3,433,371 words 

Captain and star of the winning team 
and best 1941 Marathon performer was 
Joan White of Vancouver who turned in 
158,720 words in 27 hours at the Cap. 
adian machine, with only 4,091 errors, for 
a net individual score of 154,629. This 
was slightly better than the American 
Star, Lillian M. Henney, of Arlington, 
N. J., who was credited with 154,337 
words, 4,992 errors and a net of 149,345 
Most accurate on either team was Anne 
McKenzie of Whitehorse, Yukon ‘Vl erri- 
tories, who flew nearly 7,000 miles from 
and to the frozen north to complet« the 
Canadian team. She made only 2,616 
errors in 129,208 typed words. 

The words in the Marathon text were 
extraordinarily long. Scored by standard 
tvpewriting rules based on 5-stroke words, 
the two teams would have been credited 
with an average of 64 more words per 
page. This would have brought their 
total production up to 4,118,219 words for 
the two weeks and given the winners 
an average speed of 105.96 words per 
minute and the Americans a_ per-miunute 
average of 105.88. 





The 


inserted and easily removed. 


$1.75 each, 


512 Brooks Building 





| Pxtisne i or 


You can keep your file of The Journal of Business Education 
handy and intact by the use of one of the new 10-issue 
binders. Binder holds a year’s copies—keeps them clean 
and prevents marring, misuse, and misplacement. 
you need some particular article for reference, you can 
turn to it without delay or bother. 


Binders are gold stamped with the title of the magazine 
on both backbone and front cover. They are bound in an 
attractive shade of green artificial leather. Individual copies 
of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 


Binders are packed carefully and will be 
shipped anywhere in the United States at 
including delivery charges. 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


JOURNAL 


When 





Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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aecounting, Installment, A Forgotten Subject— 
22, September. a rae 
Administration of Office Training Classes, The 
—15, January. 
Appel, Marguerite—17, January. : 
Applying Psychology to ‘typewriting—25, April. 
Are Graduates Using Skills Learned in School? 
—17, April. ’ : 
Arithmetic, How Much Commercial, Do Students 
in a Collegiate School of Business Know? 
14, September; 13, October; 20, November. 
Ashburne, Jim G.—13, December. 
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Bader, Louis—19, May. 

Beatty, Ethel—19, October. 

Berry, Alda T.—19, February. 

Blackler, William R.—11, September. 

Bliss, Sidney M.—23, October. 

Bookkeeping, Enriching the 
February. 

Bookkeeping, Group-Unit Plan in, The—17, May. 
Bookkeeping Methods, Procedures and Materials 
for—11, December; 11, January. 
Bookkeeping, Practical Training in—-25, 
Bookkeeping Quiz, A—24, November. 

Brandt, Philip A.—21, March. 
Brewington, Ann—7, December (editorial). 
Brinkman, Albert R.—15, June. 

Buege, Marvin A.—25, April. 

Business Education and National Defense—13, 
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Teaching ot—25, 
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Schools—21, June. 

Business Experience Through School Stores 
22, April. 
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Chase, Nellie—13, June. 
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September. 

Clericai Work, Job Efficiency in—25, January. 
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24, September. 
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March. 
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Gates, H. Phelps—23, December. 

Geography, Economic, in a World at War—29, 
‘ebruary. 

Getting Down to Earth in Office Practice—17, 
November. 

Gilbert, Marc D.—25, February. 

Gillman, Roseina—23, September. 

Glocker, T. W.—9, April (editorial) 

Goldstein, Edward H.—i9, September. 

Greene, ‘I. M.—-13, April. 

Greenwich Trains for Distributive Jobs-—11, Ox 
tober. 

Group-Unit Plan in Bookkeeping—17, May. 

Guidance and the Business Teacher—15, May. 


H 

Hallam, Clark—21, February. 

Hamilton, Herbert A.—-15, April; 13, May. 

Hanebrink, Lawrence—23, January. 

Harms, Harm—21, October. 

Heinsen, Robert B.—25, March. 

High Schooi Day in Dubuque Retail 
19, December. 

High School Typing in College—13, November. 

Hossfield, George L.—17, October. 

Houchins, Frankie V.—23, June. 

Hovde, Herman—17, December. 

Howard, Harold—15, January. 

How Much Commercial Arithmetic Do Students 
in a Collegiate School of Business Know ?— 
14, September; 13, October; 20, November. 

How Office Employees Spend Their Time—17, 
June. 

Huffman, J. R.—15, March. 

Hughes, Eugene H 11, December; 11, 
ary. 
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See announcement on opposite page re- 
garding 10-issue binders for this magazine. 
If you have saved your copies of Volume 
XVI, order one of these binders and a copy 
of the title page and index (no charge for 
the title page and index) so you may keep 
your copies for ready reference. Order a 
binder so you may preserve your ten 
copies for the school year 1941-1942. 
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Lelash, Ethelyn L.—25, November. 
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13, May. 

Lockwood, Richard B.—17, June. 
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15, April; 
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Making Business Training Real 
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March, 
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ods—11, December; 11, January. 
Program of Office Instruction, A—23, 
Puckett, Cecil—17, May 


Practice 


29, February. 
January (editorial). 
Experience in Office raining——21, 


June. 


September. 


Recording Typing Progress—17, December. 

Reed, Merta L.—23, May 

Reich, Edward—7, September 
March. 

Retailing for a Low Ability Group—15, June. 

Retail Stores, High School Day in Dubuque 
19, December. 

Richardson, Nina K.—17, 

Rittenhouse, Pearl Pond—17, 

Rowse, Edward J 

Ruby, Harold—15 


(editorial); 19, 


September. 
April 
31, February. 
February. 


Ss 


Saxe, September ; October ; 
) 


Scott, 25, January. 

Secretarial Practice the Middle Way—15, 
ber. 

Seifman, Jacob S.—27, February. 

Shields, H. G.—13, February. 

Skeeles, Arthur G.—24, November. 

Smith, F. Darwin—21, January. 

Social Security, Teaching, and 
Insurance—27, February. 

Socio-Economic Trends and the 
19, May. 

Speed and Accuracy in Tvpewriting—23, 

Stather, Donald G 13, January 

Stores, Business Experience Through 
22, April. 

Strony, Madeline—-21, April. 

Studebaker, Mark E.—11, December; 11, 
ary. 

Student Opinion on 


March. 


Octo 


Unemployment 
Businessman 
May. 


School 


Janu 


Business Education—29 


T 

Taylor, Charles T.--13, November. 

Teaching Fundamental Skills in Junior 

13, January. 

Teaching Social Security and Unemployment In- 
surance—27, February. 

Teaching the Gelatin and Liquid 
Duplication—19, September. 

Teaching the Work Sheet—17, March. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—An editorial each month ex 
cept December. 

Typewriter Tests, Tables of Results of Educa- 
tional Research Bureau—Each month except 
October and March. 

Typewriting, A Correlation of, -and 
Communications—23, February. 

Typewriting, A Critique of Personal 
June. 

Typewriting, Applying Psychology to—25, April. 

Typewriting, Five Essentials for Speed in—I17, 
October. 

Typewriting, Speed and Accuracy in—23, May. 

Typewriting, The Word-Unit Method of Teach- 
ing—15, March. 

Typing for the Handicapped—17, September. 

Typing, High School, in College—13. November. 

Typing, New Bases for Predicting, Success—17, 
January. 

Typing, Recording, Progress—17, December. 

WwW 

Wagner, Graydon C.—11, October. 

Walker, George—22, September. 

Walker, George Thomas—15, April; 13, May. 

Weiss, Norman—21, December. 

Why Use a Pen for Writing Shorthand?—23, 
November. 
Word-Unit Method 

The—15, March. 

Work Sheet, Teaching the—17, March. 


Business 


Processes of 


Business 


Use—19, 


of Teaching Typewriting, 
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Three Outstanding 
McGraw: Hill Texts 

















STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 


The secretarial student's one-volume library, compiled 
by an experienced secretary during years of active 
work with prominent executives and professional men 
all over the country, to provide students and secretaries 
with the handbook of facts, procedures and methods 
that will give them sound training in secretarial tech- 


nique. New 3rd edition just published. $2.95. 

















INTRODUCTION TO 
ADVERTISING 


By Brewster and Palmer 


A basic text in advertising covering all phases of ihe 
subject: how to write it, how to display it, where to 
publish it, and the operating side of advertising. In 
this new 4th edition special attention has been given to 
the relation of advertising to the entire economic sys- 
tem in the U. S. $2.50. 

















FITTING YOURSELF 
FOR BUSINESS 


By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 


A fresh, vigorous, and wholly original attack on the 
problem of getting and holding a job. The author pre- 
sents a wealth of sound, practical advice and sugges- 
tions which should enable the reader to approach the 
prospective employer with confidence and fit into a 
suitable job without a trace of friction, uncertainty or 


clumsiness. $2.00. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 


























Gaining Popularity 
Because It Gets Results! 


Smithline and Thompson 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


This thorough-going revision of the widely popular 


Swan) 


“Thompson’s”’ is climbing to new popularity heights of its own! 


Teachers like— 





The Unit Organization of material. Saves time for the 
busy teacher. Provides teachable Lessons convenient for 


daily assignment and presentation. 


Motivation. A practical situation from business, the 
home, the school, or some other activity within the ex- 
perience or understanding of the student, introduces 
each item of work. . . . Students really get enthusiastic 
about this kind of Business Arithmetic! 


530 pp. List, $1.60 — less usual discount 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





70 Fifth Avenue 



















WV . 
WwW At your service 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD: Bookkeeping 


A course for every need plus supplementary material. 


2484 


KORONA-ROWE: Business and Personal 
Ty pewriting 


Built on research. High-school course, cireular 2593: 
college course, £368 


COLBY-FOSTER: Economic Geography 


Emphasizing basic resources and industries. Up to date. 


2197 


BOGERT-GOODMAN-MOORE: Introduc- 
tion to Business Law, New Edition 
Up-to-date material. Effective use of life situations. 3419 


We publish a complete list of books for 
business courses. Write us your needs. 


Ginn and Company a 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta a 
Dallas Columbus San Francisco a 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WRITING IN BUSINESS: A Text in Busi- 
ness English, by Z. E. Green, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 502 pp. 
$2.80. 

This new text most admirably 
as both a student handbook and work- 
book. 

The materials of this volume include a 
study of words, business letters, reports, 
business articles, and writing for the 
radio business. The text is therefore in 
its entirety, with its splendid appendix 
of the rules of punctuation and grammar, 
and its abridged presentation of business 
law, a most thorough presentation of 
modern business writing. 

The opportunities for student participa- 
tion in learning are most significant. The 
text includes perforated worksheets which 
provide numerous opportunities for con- 
structive effort. The student notebook, for 
the accumulation of samples of available 
business writing, is also an important part 
of the classroom and _ out-of-classroom 
activity. 

The assignments have specific directions 
that should be productive of a maximum 
of effort on the part of the learner. They 
will inspire him in the evaluation of busi- 
ness materials and in creative effort. 

€ 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Prin- 
ciples and Practice (Introductory Course 
—Fourth Edition), by Arthur Henry 
Rosenkampff and William Carroll Wal- 
lace; New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
349 pp., $1.60. 


In this new edition, the subject matter 
of elementary bookkeeping has been 
brought up to date by the inclusion of a 
chapter on Social Security bookixceping. 
In addition, more exercises and drill ma- 
terials for classroom use have been added 
in some of the chapters, and a breaking 
into smaller teaching units of some of the 
topics has been accomplished. The gen- 
eral plan, however, which has _ proved 
itself under classroom evaluation, has 
been retained. 

Teachers who are selecting new book- 
keeping texts for their classes will want 
to examine thoroughly this revision of a 
popular text. 


serves 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING, by W. A. 
Paton, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 837 pp. $5.00. 


This publication presents a_ thorough 
treatment of accounting materials for use 
in intermediate and advanced courses at 
the college level and is, in addition, a 
splendid handbook for the practising ac- 
countant. 

The materials are presented from the 
point of view of corporation accounting. 
Nine chapters are devoted to the prepara- 
tion and analysis of financial statements, 
with illustrations drawn from the prac- 
tices of more than fifty corporations. Such 
comprehensive presentation must of its 
Nature include also the statements which 
gOvernmental agencies, trade organiza- 


OCTOBER, 1941 





BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





tions, and professional organizations pre- 
scribe or recommend for use. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to a detailed .treatment 
of consolidated statements. 

The author contends that since the chief 
task of the accountant is the determination 
of income, the income statement must of 
necessity receive special consideration. 
The procedures, policies, and problems of 
income measurement are, therefore, em- 
phasized. 

A list of the special topics included in 
the thirty-six chapters of this book will 
indicate the extent and thoroughness with 
which the writer has prepared them: Ac- 
counting for investments, inventory valua- 
tion, depreciation of utility property, inter- 
preting and recording industrial  ap- 
praisals, land valuation and accounting, 
depletion of wasting resources, valuation 
of the business enterprise, conversion and 
retirement of capital stock, surplus analy- 
sis, conversion and redemption of bonds, 
measurement of earning power, tracing 
the movement of funds, relation of chang- 
ing price level to accounts and statements. 

Summary questions are included in each 
chapter, while problems and case material 
is available separately. 

® 
ACCOUNTING FOR ENGINEERS, by John 

R. Bangs, Jr. and George R. Hanselman, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 

Textbook Company, 535 pp. $4.00. 


The belief that accounting is becoming 


more and more essential to the training 
of the engineer has led to the production 
of this book to meet three needs: As a 
basis of instruction for a one-semeste! 
course for engineering students; as a basis 
for supplementing instruction in option in 
industrial and administrative engineering ; 
and as a basis for instruction for a one- 
semester course taught to non-engineering 
students. 

The content of the book is organized in 
terms of: Basic theory of debit and 
credit; closing procedures; accounting 
practice; appreciation; and costs. The 
teaching technique, based upon the liberal 
use of diagrams, not only is a tremendous 
time-saver, but also possesses the addi- 
tional advantage of appealing strongly to 
minds trained in methods of graphical 
visualization. 

A looseleaf supplementary problem 
book, Problems to Accompany Account- 
ing for Engineers, is available for $1.00. 
This 7l-sheet booklet includes all work- 
ing forms. 


mS, 


GREGG SPEED STUDIES (Third Edition), 
by John Robert Gregg, New York: The 
158 Publishing Company, 448 pp. 

1.50. 


This companion book to Gregg Short- 
hand, Anniversary Fdition, has been re- 
vised to include forty per cent more ma- 
terial than the 1929 edition. The amount 
of shorthand material in plate form has 
been doubled. 

The factors contributing to sound learn- 
ing of a basic skill—penmanship drills, 
brief-form drills, and betei- fore phrase 
drills—have been retained, and the “com- 
plete transaction” has been built into the 
new letters included 

Shorthand teachers will find the re- 
organization of some of the materials in 
this text an inspiration to them to evalu- 
ate their old methods of teaching short- 
hand and probably to revise some of them, 
as teaching will take on new life through 
these revised materials. 

° 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING (New 
Fourth Edition), by Arthur Judson 
Brewster and Herbert Hall Palmer, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
524 pp., $2.50. 


This classroom text, which has 
through a series of revisions in the serv- 
ice it has rendered to teacher and student, 
is now available in its most recent edition. 

As a thorough, nontechnical presenta- 
tion of the basic principles and practices 
in advertising it should appeal to the 
learner as well as to the teacher. It 
should appeal to the learner as either a 
vocational or a nonvocational study. 

The treatment should dispel from the 
mind of the learner the notion that adver- 
tising in general is false and misleading. 
The text presents the historical back- 
ground for the field, the relationship of 
advertising to our economic system, and 
the problems of advertising—how to write 
it, how to display it, and where to publish 
it, as well as the operating side of adver 
tising—all with a preciseness that makes 
this text a handbook of essentials. 

In this edition the practice material has 
been brought up to date and new practice 
materials and illustrations have been in- 
cluded. 


gone 


OFFICE MACHINES, by Peter L. Agnew, 
Boston, Massachusetts: Bellman Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 20 pp., $.50. 

This bulletin is one of a series of vo- 
cational and Professional Guidance Mono- 
graphs. 

Dr. Agnew is unusually well fitted for 
the production of this Monograph because 
of his significant teaching and_ business 
experience. After a brief survey of mod- 
ern business office equipment, the bulletin 
indicates business office conditions and 
qualifications of office workers. Then fol- 
lows a very complete explanation of the 
duties and characteristics of about two 
dozen of the more frequent office clerical 
occupations. A brief bibliography of use 
to the beginning student is attached. 
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CHOOSE 
YOUR PEN 
BY THE POINT 


With Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pens, you can pick the 
point for any business purpose 

. quickly and easily. 18 scien- 
tifically graded writing point 
styles. Replacement is easy. 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Camden, N. J., or The Brown 
Brothers Ljmited, Toronto, Canada. 
+2 ele) 


and up 


25¢ 


and up 


Complete Esterbrook Fountain Pen 


Esterbrook Re-New- Points for every 
writing style and purpose 
AT YOUR STATIONER’S 


ster Guuh 


FOUNTAIN PENS 

















Publications 








Accounting for Engineers, by John R. Bangs and 
George R. Hanselman, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company, 532 pp. $4.00. 


(Problems book to accompany text, $1.00). 





Advanced Accounting, by W. A. Paton, New 
York: The Macmillan ompany, 837 pp. $5.00. 

. 
An Annotated Bibliography In Distributive Edu- 
cation, by Earl P. Strong, New York: New 


York School of Retailing, 60 pp. 


$1.00. 


University, 


Applied Secretarial Practice (Second Edition) by 





John Robert Gregg, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 540 pp. $1.80. 
* 
Better Retailing, A Handbook for Merchants, 
Dayton, Ohio: The National Cash Register 
Company, 310 pp. $2.50. 


. 
Distributive 


Education Library, 
Bureau of Business Education, 


Books in the 
Bulletin No. 6, 


State Department of Education, Sacramento 
California, Revised 1941. <A listing of books 
in the library at Sacramento found of impor- 
tance to distributive education. 
e 

Business and Bookkeeping Procedure, Charles 
. Bowman and Atlee L. Percy, New York: 
American Book Company, 464 pp. $1.60. 


Economic Analysis, by Kenneth E. Boulding, 


gh York: Harper and Brothers, 809 pp. 
$4.2 
7 

Foundation of Accounting, by Alfred D’Allesan- 
dro, New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 622 pp. $4.00 

. 

Functions Of Business: A Text for Consumer and 
Producer, by Llovd L. Jcenes, Herbert 
Tonne and Ray G. Price: New York: The 
Gregg lublishing Company, 557 pp. $2.00. 

. 
General Business, by Ernest H. Crabbe and Paul 


; Salsgiver, Cincinnati: Southwestern Publish- 


ing Company, 726 pp. $1.60. 
e 

Grega Speed Studies (Third Edition), by John 
Robert Gregg, New York: The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, 448 pp. $1.50. 

. 

How You Can Get a Better Job, by Willard K. 
Lasher and Edward <A. Richards, Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 175 pp. $1.50. 

e 

Industry Goes to War, by Cecil E. Fraser and 
Stanley F. Teele, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 121 pp. $1.50. 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ 
ON PAGE 30 


1. Below the salutation. 
2. No. 


3. No, not if open punctuation is being 
used; Yes, in closed punctuation. 


4. The comma is not required. 
5. 10 per cent or 10 percent. 

















Iutroduction to Advertising (New Fourth Ed 
tion), by Arthur Judson Brewster and Herber 
Hall Palmer; New York: MeGraw-Hil! Rook 
Company, Inc., 324 pp. 32.50. 





. 
Education, Wy 
American Book 


Cecil K. 


Company, 


.ntroduction to 
Yew York: 
$3.00. 
_ 
Social Science: 


Introduction To A Survey of & 


cial Problems, Volume I, by George ( Att 
berry, John L. Auble, Elgin F. Hunt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 668 » 
$2 00. 

Office Machines, by Peter L. Agnew, No. 25 


the Vocational and Professicnal Monogré hs 


ihe Bellman Publishing Company, Inc.,  !osto: 
Massachusetts, 16 pp. $.50. 
in 
Practical Mathematics, by Glenn M. Hobbs, !ame: 
McKinney and | Ralph Dahzill; Ch icag 
American Technical Society, 597 pp. $-.40, 
. 


Speedscript, (5th Edition), 140 pp. $1.5) (net 
school price $1.20); Speedscript Stories. Book 
One, 76 pp. $.50 (net school price 38 «ents 
Dictation Studies, 251 pp., $2.00 (net schoo 
price $1. 60); by J. Walter Ross, Wilm ngtor 


Velaware: Specdscript Publishing Comp: 


. 

Twentieth Century 
Ist Year Course, 18th 
son, Alsa LeRoy Prickett, 
Cincinnati: Southwestern 


Edition, 
and H. L. Forkner 
Publishing Co» :pany 












































Bookkeeping and Acc ting, i 
Faul A Carl J 


521 pp. List price, $1.60. 
e > 
Twentieth Century Bookkeeping and Acco. iting, § 


2nd Year Course, 18th Edition, Paul A. Car! 
son, Alsa LeRoy Prickett, and Ham 
Forkner; Cincinnati: Southwestern Pul 





Company, 532 pp. $1.20. (Workbook 
able.) List Price, $1.60. 
e 
Why Junior College Terminal Education’, by 
Walter C. Eells, et al., Washington, PD. C.J 
American Association of Junior College-, 363 
pp. $2.50. 
o 
Words: Their Spelling, Pronunciation, Defi ritior 
Application (Third Edition), by Rupert ? 
SoRelle and Charles W. Kitt, New York: The 


Gregg Publishing Company, 222 pp. $.60. 





TEACHERS 
SESSION 


courses in secretarial and accounting 
subjects, Also skill development in shorthand and 
typewriting. Outstanding faculty. During the las 
two summers, Teachers attended from every state 
in the Union and Canada. 


1942 SUMMER 
July 6 to August 14 
Write today for Bulletin 


The Gregg College 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 


GREGG 
SUMMER 


Methods 


SESSION 








TYPEWRITING 


TRY ONE — YOU WILL WANT MORE 


honored. 





101 E. Kimball St. 


Regular price $.50 each, Postage prepaid. 
for twelve or more. Terms, cash with order, or shipments will be 
made C.O.D. Regular purchase order from your school will b¢ 


W. RAY CHALLONER 


BOOK HOLDER 








10 per cent discount | 
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Appleton, Wisconsin : 
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a i fe For more beautifully typed letters 
ie 3 advantages, typists S 
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Chicago, Il Model Seventeen. This is easy 
= realize that Model Seventeen, when compar 
— feature with "The Other Three” combined, 
top 54 to 21—nearly 3 to 1 superiority. 
2 R | feature for feature chart at our nearest h 
H And while you are there, try this great machine 
FE typing thrill of your life! 


nt discount | 
nts will be & 


os REMINGTON RAND 
Wisconi MODEL SEVENTEEN 


CATION School Dept , Typewriter Division, Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Typewriting, 


writing, 


Sions that are good or 


like hand- 


creates impres- 





bad depending upon the 


general appearance of the 


letter and the quality of 


the typewritten work. 


Photo of Frederic W. Goudy by Oliver Calvert Underhill, Ho \\ywoot 


“On the Underwood every type character is clean-cut, uniform in impression, evenly spaced and perfectly aligned ~ even the capitals which in so many letters 


show a tendency to jump above the line.’ 


“Why the Underwood Types Better Letters...” 


ADVERTISER’S NOTE: Frederic W. Goudy, 
honored-on two continents as the designer of 
more than a hundred famous type faces, is Type 
Consultant on the Underwood Engineering 
Staff. His long useful life has been lived in a 
world in which clean-cut type impressions on 
fine white paper are the highest expressions of 
beauty and. art. Goudy probably is the world’s 
greatest living exponent of fine type design an 
his influence has added the final note of p 

tion to the writing qualities of the Underwood 
Typewriter. 

This page has been set in Goudy Old Style a 


salute to the genius of . . Frederic W. Goudy 


HAVE seen Underwoods perform 
speeds that placed words on paper at 


e rate of almost three a second. I have 


| 


1 
watched pars Moving so 


Underwood type 
1 into a flashing blur of 


fast that they merged I! 


steel before my eve 


BY FREDFRIC: W. GOUDY 


j 
amazed me 


nderwood’s terrific 


But the performance that most 
of all not he | 


speed. In this age we take speed for granted. 


was 
1 >| }? 1 1 

was the Underwood's ability to place 
rm type-impressions on 


r evenly spaced 


} ' 
alignment. 


tures that 
spacing and 
Underwood de 
pensates for a ty] 


; 1 ‘4 
ing the keys and so helps insure ur 


of type impressions. 


| think also about the all-important fac 
that Underwood makes its own typewritef 
ribbons and thus assumes responsibility fot 
the complete typing job. 

But to me the fundamental reason for the 
fine quality of the Underwood's finished 
work 
nized the fact that the first essential of a 
and all 


nnet 


is that long ago Underwood recog 


typewriter is that it type right, 
through the years a finer and still 
ju lity of typewriting has been the prime 
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